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Arr. I1.—SPIRIT OF PERSECUTION, 


There is no stronger proof of the inveteracy of human pas- 
sions, of pride, selfishness, anger, and others of the same train, 
than the prevalence in the Christian church in all ages, of the 
spirit of persecution. ‘That it is-found in other religions, is 
not so strange. Among the Jews, for instance, the laws and 
institutions, both civil and religious, were altogether of an 
exclusive character, their main object being to keep that nation 
entirely separate, particularly in their religious customs, from 
al the people around them; and with such laws, it is not won- 
derful that they being by nature a haughty and proud people, 
persecuted with great bitterness both the heathen nations and 
apostates from their religion. The Mohammedans can with 
even more consistency persecute those who refuse to give 
honor to their leader, for he himself authorised and comman- 
ded it, and his religion was established in great part by the 
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swords of his soldiers. ‘The very spirit of his religion Is a i" 
persecuting spirit, and to spare an Infidel is, in the eyes of his i 

faithful followers, a virtual denial of their master. But how 7 
such a spirit could find its way into the Christian church, and Fi 
always maintain its place there, can be accounted for, as we ik 
have already said, only by our knowledge of the stubbornness (, 
of the selfish and base. passions of the human breast. Yet ke 
the prevalence of this spirit is so general, we were about to ti 


say universal, that it will not be deemed a work of superero- 
gation, if we bring into a distinct light its direct and utter in- 
consistency with the Christian Religion. It is so common for 
christians to maltreat each other, when they do not agree in 
religious opinion, that we fear some persons are lead to think 
that their religion itself affords sanction to this barbarous usage. 
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82 Spirit of Persecution. 


What did Christ teach us, as the becoming and requisite spirit 
of his followers? “Blessed are the meek, for they shall in- 
herit the earth.” “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.” “Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall 
be called the children of God.” “Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven.” “Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and 
persecute you, and say all manner of evil against you, falsely, 
for my sake.” These benedictions were spoken under cir- 
cumstances which show that they were intended to be receiv- 
ed as containing the leading principles of Christ’s religion. 
They stand at the beginning of his first public discourse, and 
were addressed to those who flocked round him, to hear what 
his new doctrines might be. But how little are they applica- 
ble tomany christians at this day!’ How many sects seem to 
labor to deserve the very reverse, and to say to their adhe- 
rents, “Blessed are ye when ye revile men and persecute 
them and say all manner of evil of them falsely for Christ’s 
sake; rejoice and be exceeding glad, for so did the ancient 
Jews persecute the Prophets, which were before you.” 

“Judge not, that ye be not judged,” said Christ, in the same 

discourse, to the censorious and narrow-minded Jews; “for 
with what judgement ye judge, ye shall be judged.” But 
at present, the christian who does not judge, and that.too 
with severity, all those who differ from hin, in what are called 
fundamental doctrines, is looked upon, by the greater part of 
his brethren, as very cold and indifferent in religion, and in 
fact not more than half a christian, if he deserves the name 
at all. . 
Upon one occasion, when Jesus and his disciples wished to 
pass through a village of Samaria, on their way to Jerusalem, 
the Samaritans forbade them, because his face was as though 
he would go to Jerusalem. “And when his disciples, James 
and John, saw this, they said, Lord will thou that we com- 
mand fire to come down from heaven and consume them, even 
as Elias did? But he turned and rebuked them and said, ye 
know not what spirit ye are of.” The spirit of James and 
John was one which they had imbibed from Judaism, that of 
persecution; but the spirit of Christ was that which suffereth 
long and is kind, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; it 
was the spirit of brotherly love and gentleness, which returns 
blessing for cursing, and love for hatred. “For the son of 
man came not to destroy men’s lives but to save them.” 

Which spirit is most common among christians at the pre- 
sent day, we need be at no loss to decide. It is but to pass 
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from one church to another through our land, if we would 
hear,—not the inquiring words of James and John, “shall we 
call down fire from heaven and consume them?”—it would be 
well if christian ministers would now go with that question to 
their master and be humbled by his rebuke; but we shall hear 
the leaders of almost every sect, calling down fire from heaven 
upon all those who differ from them in religious faith, with an 
air of authority, as though they held in their own hands, the 
lightnings which play round God’s throne, and were commis- 
sioned by him, to hurl them at whomsoever they please. 

There is another incident recorded, in which the same mild 
spirit is exhibited by our Lord. 

The disciples had just returned from their first embassy to 
preach the Gospel of the kingdom, and were probably much 
elated by the honer of being the chosen proclaimers of the 
Messiah’s advent. They were evidently affected with the 
leaven of spiritual pride. It was in this state of mind that 
John came to Jesus and said,—without doubt expecting to be 
commended for his zeal,—*Master, we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name, and he followeth not with us; and we 
forbade him, because he followeth not with us.” But Jesus 
again rebuked his mistaken spirit, and said, “Forbid him-not: 
for there is no man who doeth a miracle in my name, that can 
lightly speak evil of me.” Or in words which are adapted 
to our own times, since no one now works miracles in Christ’s 
name, our Lord intended to say, “The good works of a man 
which he does in my name, prove that he is my friend, and no 
man who obeys my commandments can be accounted my 
enemy, for he that is not against us, is on our part; therefore 
forbid him not, even though he followeth not in the same com- 
pany with you.” But how many among christian sects, at 
this day, are satisfied with asking, whether any one does 
good works in the name of Christ, when they are called upon 
to extend to him the right -+hand of christian fellowship? Not 
one in five. They ask with far more earnestness, “Does he 
follow with us? Is he one of our company?” and if he is not, 
the chance is, that they stigmatize his good works, as the self- 
righteousness of the carnal mind, and instead of the name of 
christian, brand him with whatever terms of reproach are 
popular in the community. 

“He followeth not with us!” why, what has that to do with 
the question, whether he followeth Christ or not? Is there 
but one mode or fashion, in which many persons can follow 
the same master? Is there but one group, of all the crowds 
who are moving in the christian world, which is marching to- 
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wards heaven? There is indeed but one group. But it is 
composed of all, of every name and nation, who are working 
the works of righteousness. It is one group, not because all 
in it are called by the name of one sect, nor because they 
think alike upon every point of religious doctrine, but be- 
cause they have one heart, one purpose, to love and obey 
their God, 

Nothing more need be said to show how entirely the spirit 
of persecution is condemned by our religion. The few pas- 
sages, to which we have alluded, are barely specimens, as 
every one familiar with the New Testament must know, of 
the general tenor of Christ’s instructions. The spirit’ of 
christianity is humble; that of persecution, proud. The spirit 
of christianity is gentle; that of -persecution, harsh. The 
spirit of christianity is disinterested; that of persecution, sel- 
fish. The spirit of christianity is love; that of persecution, 
hatred. In short, if any two things can be diametrically op- 
posed to each other, so that one cannot exist where the other 
is, christianity is thus opposed to persecution. The same 
fountain must send forth both sweet and bitter waters, before 
the heart which is possessed by the spirit of Christ, can be 
the temple of the many headed demon, persecution. 

Having then, as we hope, established this first point, we 
pass to a few remarks, concerning the form in which persecu- 
tion exhibits itself among us. 

It is not worth while to spend time in defining what reli- 
gious persecution is: every one knows it when he sees or 
feels it. . When we see one man made unhappy by the in- 
strumentality of others, on account of his diflermg from them 
in religious opinions, whether it be by taking away his liberty, 
his property, his friends or his character, we are all agreed 
that this is persecution, When we see a sect of christians 
avoided, denounced, defamed, as deists, and infidels in dis- 
guise, we cannot conceal it from, ourselves that this is perse- 
cution. When we hear anathemas pronounced against men 
because they do not come up toa certain standard of faith, 
and agree with certain human interpretations of the scrip- 
tures, We are at no loss to declare, that here also is persecu- 
tion. They are all forms of the same spirit, and do not ma- 
terially differ from each other. A more important remark is, 
that the form which this spirit takes is a thing of altogether 
secondary importance, and does not materially affect the guilt 
of the oflender. It is determined by outward circumstances, 
such as the customs of the community, the state of refine- 
ment and civilization, and the like, and therefore does not de- 
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pend upon the choice of the persecutor. It changes from 
age to age, and is different in different countries; but the spirit 
changes little. It is the same now that it was a thousand years 
ago, and always aims to cast out from the pale of christianity, 
all “who follow not with us.” We must not imagine, therefore, 
that the bitterness of persecution has passed away from the 
christian church, because it is now seen in a less disgusting 
form than in early days. “The form of persecution has 
always been the worst, which the age or country would 
bear,” and if it is milder now than it was a century since, it 
is unly because this age will not bear such flagrant outrages 
as were then common. ‘The life, the limbs, the liberty, the 
property, the civil rights of supposed misbelievers, have each 
of them been successively attacked by the intolerance of 
dominant sects, who have never consented to a relaxation of 
their demands, until public feeling has refused to satisfy them. 
At last, in our country, all the old forms of persecution are 
forbidden, and there is “no other possible resort, but what are 
called ecclesiastical censures. ‘These consist in denouncing 
the misbeliever, as an apostate from christianity, a disguised 
infidel; and in doing every thing which can be done without 
the aid of the civil arm, to lessen his credit and influence as a 
christian among christians.”* A mode of persecution not 
less real, or much less injurious, than those which are con- 
demned as barbarous. 

We have indeed reason to thank God that, in our country, 
the spirit of christianity has so far prevailed, that religious 
intolerance is kept within bounds. We have no Smithfield at 
which heretics are burnt, no Inquisition in which they may 
be shut up, no court at which they can be fined, no Jaws by 
which their rights are restricted. But in our self-gratulation 
we cannot deny, that intolerance still sits on a high throne 
among us, and denounces penalties, in the true ancient spirit, 
against all who, in the right of untrammeled inquiry, dare to 
shake off its yoke. Our ears are still every day pained with 
the sound of harsh epithets, which are heaped upon those who 
hold forbidden opinions. The Catholic is held up as the ob- 
ject both of hatred and terror, and all men are called upon to 
behold in him, the deluded victim of the grossest superstition; 
he is denounced, slandered, insulted, and declared to be un- 
worthy of the trust or friendship of christian men; while his 
institutions, even those of them which have the kindest pur- 
poses in view, are aspersed as dens of iniquity. We should 


+See an admirable Tract, on “the Exclusive System,” by Rev. James Walker, of 
Charleston, Ms. «Published by the American Unitarian Association. 
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hesitate in using so strong language, if its truth were not 
known to everybody. Now whatis all this, but persecution? 
We are not defending Catholicism; on the contrary, we do 
not wishit to prevail, and shall not be backward in expressing, 
at proper times, and in a proper way, our objections to it. At 
present we merely ask, whence is the right obtained, which 
christians so boldly exercise, of defaming and denouncing 
others. It is no matter from what quarter such treatment of 
a fellow-christian proceeds, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
it is not warranted by the commands of Christ. 

The Catholics believe too much, and are:denounced as su- 
perstitious; others believe too little, and are proclaimed to be 
infidels. ‘They reject doctrines which the majority have been 
accustomed to regard as essential to christianity, and are 
forthwith branded as rejecting christianity itself. Men are 
warned not to walk with them, not to hear them, not to rea- 
son with them, not to regard them as brethren. And why? 
Because they are of corrupt manners? No: perhaps they 
have this testimony, even among their opposers, that they are 
‘a moral people.” Because they are a proselyting, sectarian, 
ambitious sect? No: perhaps the more plausible charge 1s, 
of too great backwardness in the religious world. The true 
reason is, that they have dared to use their own eyes in read- 
ing, and their own heads in thinking upon religious truth, and 
have come to conclusions, different from those adopted by the 
body of the church. Therefore they are cast out from the 
church by the usurpers of God’s heritage, as branches, lopped 
off from the vine of truth, fit only to be burnt. Is this right?. 
Is it christian? 

itis by: no means our object, to say a single word to lessen 
any one’s zeal for truth. We regard christian truth as of the 
utmost importance, both to individuals and to society. Its 
importance cannot be overrated. And it is because we feel 
that every man ought to exert himself to promote its progress. 
and because we hope to do something towards removing ob- 
stacles now in its way, that we have consented to subject our- 
selves to new reproach from our fellow christians, by"estab- 
lishing this journal. Our most fervent prayer, continually, is 
that the truth may prevail. But God forbid, that our zeal for 
truth should ever deceive us into thinking, that we have a 
right to denounce others. 

_Are we, on the one hand, so persuaded of our own ‘infalli- 
bility, that we are sure that we are right, and all other men 
wrong? Or is it not possible that, in the last day, it will ap- 
pear that they are right and we wrong? Certainly, it is pos- 
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sible; and, although “fully persuaded in our own minds,” we 
feel that this possibility alone should moderate our demeanor 
towards others. What confusion of face must come, in the 
last day upon those who now despise and cast out others as 
heretics, should their astonished eyes see that the error was 
on their own part! .We are none of us infallible; error is 
probably not wholly excluded from any one mind. How well 
then does it become us, to be gentle and charitable, even in 
our warmest hours of zeal. 

But, on ‘the other hand, if we were infallible, and could 
know, certainly, that our religious opinions are correct, where 
does the christian derive his right to utter anathemas against 
others? Is it not better for us to enlighten the minds of 
others, if they are in error, by the persuasive words of kind- 
ness and gentleness, than to fill their ears with a torrent of 
invectives, or to hold them up as objects of contempt? 

But, it is often argued, “Suppose that we have tried gentle 
means, and they have no effect; what shall we do then? we 
cannot sit still and countenance error.” No, we ‘should 
neither sit still, nor countenance error. We should therefore 
continue to use gentle means, and God will perhaps, by and 
by, bless them and give us success. At all events, whether 
they are successful or not, we have no commission from God 
to use any other. If He designs that we should be the in- 
struments of turning men from error, he will enable us to do 
our work with a christian spirit, and in a christian mode; and 
the moment that we resort to means which are at variance 
with the spirit of Christ, we give evidence enough that we 
are none of his. After all, the importance of having the 
right doctrines of christianity, is not so great as that of hav- 
ing its right prineiples; and the first principle of Christ is this, 
Love. Now abideth these three, Faith, Hope, and Love, 
but the greatest of these is Love.” It is a miserable, fatal 


delusion to forsake this principle, without which, the belief 


in doctrines is “as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal,” in 
our eagerness to make other men embrace our opinions. 

Our remarks have been somewhat desultory. Perhaps the 
only unity consists in the severity with which we have spoken 
of intolerance and persecution. We have felt ourselves 
authorized to speak with severity against them both by the 
example of Christ, and our knowledge of their devastating 
influence in the christian church. We shall at all times make 
it one of our chief objects to expose and resist them, when- 
ever, or in whatever way they are manrfested. It is not our 
wish to call into question the sincerity of those, who lose 
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themselves in an exclusive ahd intolerant temper. We are 
ready to bear them witness, that they have a zeal for God, 
but we think that it is without knowledge. They perhaps 
“verily think that they ought to do and say many things,” 
against their fellow men who differ from them; but we shall 
labor to show that, in this respect, they are “under a cloud,” 
and that christianity itself is free from the dreadful charge of 
authorizing persecution. 

One word more; we think that the principle of christian 
forbearance, which we have now been advocating, is of univer- 
sal application. ‘There is no class of men whom we have a 
right to exclude from its exercise. In our treatment of all 
men, no matter what they are, we should be christians. We 
cannot be too zealous in defending truth, but truth asks no 
aid from intolerance. We cannot too much regret the preva- 
lence of unbelief, nor labor too hard to remove it; but it is 
both unchristian and unwise to deal in denunciations. They 


do no good, and only bring into reproach our holy religion. 
We Ge Ep 





Art. II.—GAMING. 


Ex. 20: 17: Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s wife, nor his man servant, nor his maid servant, nor his 
ox, nor his ass, nor any thing that is thy neighbor’s. * 


Every sort of gaming, implying as it does, not only the 
coveting of a neighbor’s property, but the attempt to gain it, 
without returning any equivalent, very properly comes under 
the things forbidden by this commandment. Gaming implies 
more than hazard. Every human occupation is involved in 
hazard—the merchant and ‘the farmer both run risks and 
large ones. But their exchanges are exchanges of equivalents. 
As the rule, they add to their property, only in proportion to 
the amount of their labor and capital. Each party gains by 
a mutual exchange of the products of labor. But in gaming, 
the avowed and whole purpose is to gain what is another’s 
without returning any equivalent. This, when done with the 
mutual consent of the parties, constitutes gaming. 


* It may be proper to account for the form and style of the following remarks, by say 
ing that they formed one of aseries of Sunday eve g lectures addressed to young men. 
We perceive that the subject is one which is attracting public attention in some of our 
cities, and we hope that it may attract still more attention in allof them. 
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Of course the modes of gaming are very various. But 
whether it be by games of chance or of skill, by betting on 
contingencies or in any other mode—all come back to the same 
principle; they are modes of getting a neighbor's property — 
by mutual consent—without returning an equivalent. 

Of course the moral consequences of dulérent modes of 
gaming, are as different as the modes themselves. While 
some are comparatively harmless, others are disastrous. For 
example, he who bets on a contested election, does, so far as 
[ can understand it, what is wrong, but it is a different thing 
from sitting down, night after night, to a gaming table. In- 
deed, the moral consequences and character of different forms 
of gaming are so various, that I shall not attempt to discrimi- 
nate between them. I shall not even attempt to show that 
gaming isa vice. I shall confine my remarks to one point 
alone—attempting only to show, that whether it be innocent, 
or whether it be evil, it is something which had betler be let 
alone. 

In a city, the extremes of good and of evil meet—the 
highest privileges and the most dangerous seductions. Many 
young men are constantly thrown together, and at an age 
when the social feeling and the love of excitement are the 
strongest. When unoccupied, those games,—in which enough 
skill is required to excite the consciousness of ability, and 
enough chance is found to fever the mind with alternate hope 
and doubt,—ofler themselves, as ministering better than any 
thing else to the craving for excitement. ‘They fall in with 
a gamester, and small stakes at his urgency are introduced. 
The rest yield to this at first reluctantly. Often, it is done 
rather than disturb the harmony of social feeling, and often- 
times, from the fear of appearing fanatically scrupulous. 

To say that these persons, thus far, have been guilty of a 
great crime, is saying what is not true. But we may say 
that in doing this, one may be exposing himself to temptation 
and future criminality to such a degree, that itis wise for him 
to abstain from anything that may be the beginning of gaming. 

At first one reluctantly puts his foot into the edge of the 
sea and shrinks back from the cold waters;—but if he steps 
in again and again, the chill is gradually taken off—the temp- 
erature of his system is reduced to that of the great sea of 
gaming, and he is prepared to plunge forward into the deep 
waters, if any one tempt him on. » This may by no meaiis 
always be the result, but it is always a possible result, and 
there is so much danger of it, that it Soakiens sufficient reason 
to let everything in the shape or likeness of gaming alone, 
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We know how easily any habit is formed,—how short the 
distance between the first disconnected acts and the settled 
habit.~—when the habit is one which is supported by the love 
of excitement. And we may see the danger of taking the 
first steps best, by looking at the evils that accompany the 
confirmed habit. From this point of view, let us look at gam- 
ing, and see if the consequences are not sufficient to cause one 
to let every thing which may lead to it, alone. 

I speak then of gaming as a confirmed habit, and say that it 
is accompanied by appearances, which, whether they indicate 
realities or not, it is well to avoid. 

1. I know not why, yet ‘I believe it is an almost universal 
feeling, that there is something sordid and base in gaming for 
the purpose of gaining money. 'Those who do this profession- 
ally, are the outcasts of the world. 

Yet when gaming has become a habit, it partakes not en- 
tirely, but in a degree of this appearance in all cases. A 
game of skill or chance becomes tame and unexciting. A 
small stake is introdueed—why? To give the game interest. 
And by degrees a larger one is introduced,—and for the same 
reason. And hencetorth the game is always exciting. Now 
the question is, what is it that gives this additional interest to 
an amusement in itself tame and unexciting? Evidently, the 
stake that is involved in the chances of the game. In other 
words, the desire of gaining, or the fear of losing money. 

2. ‘There is another characteristic of gaming, the mere ap- 
pearance of which, I think a high minded man should be care- 
ful to avoid. Take a successful gamester. What he gains, 
another loses. He receives, he uses, he enjoys the property of 
another for which he has returned no equivalent. And in 
many cases it is what the other has no right to lose in any way. 
It belongs to his family—his wife—his children—and is neces- 
sary to their support. A high minded man ought to hesitate 
before he would allow such a one to lose to him. 

3. There is another thing which, though it applies in its full 
force only to those with whom gaming is an employment, yet 
it ought not to be entirely passed by. -The final issue of all 
gaming must be loss.» A merchant in effecting exchanges, 
adds to the value of his goods by placing them in positions 
where they are more accessible to those who buy. His labor 
adds value to articles, just as much as that of the husband- 
man who tills the soils But in gaming, there is an exchange 
of property, without any value-being added. Yet that ex- 
change is slow and accompanied by great expenses, which the 
gamester must pay. In lotteries, for example, the whole 
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amount paid in, when it is returned in the shape of prizes, is 
subject to a deduction of fifteen per cent, and eis the loss is 
less than any where else. This is on the supposition that all is 
conducted honestly, and that those who engage in gaming are 
equal in skill, for I shall not discuss-the character of gaming, 
when it has descended so low as to be a thing of fraud. But 
when there is honesty and equality of skill, gaming if continued 
must from the very nature of the thing result in loss. In the 
attempt to gain, a man necessarily impoverishes himself. 

These, it will be said, are minor considerations; and so they 
are; but not too unimportant to be referred to. I have spoken 
of avarice, and thatin a very sordid form, as being one of the 
ruling passions of a gamester. I would not be understood as 
saying that it is the covetous desire of increasing his property 
that first leads one to the gaming table. Other causes /ead to 
gaming—but gaming produces avarice. 

A manly and fine spirited youth falls into this vice. At 
first he is probably seduced into it by appeals to his social 
feelings. He sits down to play, not because he desires to do 
so, but because others wish him to join with them. At first 
he is a dupe to those who practice on his good feelings; but 
a dupe he does not continue. His warm feelings burn with 
the intensity of the noyel excitement. ‘The hours, wearing 
deep into the night, conclude the game for the time. But 
whether he loses or wins, he is chained to that board, and to 
those companions. If he has won, he is taught that it is 
honorable to give his companions a chance of recovery. If 
he loses, he wishes to recover himself. He has begun to be 
a gambler, entangled with gamblers. as 

‘He now begins to feel what he never did before, that he is 
no longer his own master. The manly spirit is going out of 
him. This passionate excitement—this forming habit—this 
society of gamblers is too strong for him. The noble and 
generous qualities of his nature bend and are subdued like 
pliant reeds. What he would, he does not, and that whieh he 
would not, that he does. 

And insensibly he is introduced among, and becomes linked 
in, with the most corrupt class of men that society shelters 
inits hosom. Not unfrequently he may have companions, 
that he could not bring himself to associate with in public. 
Gaming and the grave level all distinctions. The associates 
of the hours of greatest excitement, that is, of those hours 
when he is most susceptible of impressions of good or evil, are 
those who can exert no influence over him but an evil one. 
It is a combination for mutual degradation. 
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It adds to the peculiar evils of this vice, that itis one, which 
in a moral community, is likely in a very considerable degree 
and in its worst excesses, to be practised in secret. The 
young man, whose character has stood firm and fair, dreads 
to have exposed to the public eye, what he is unwilling to 
confess is, but what others will call, a habit of gammg. He 
shrinks from inflicting the pain on his best friends, that would 
be caused by a knowledge of his courses and companions. 
His frank and ingenuous nature is tortured with the idea, that 
he wears a mask, and plays the hypocrite. He feels that it 
is base, yet such is the power of habit, that rather than relin- 
quish the gaming table, he will submit to carry around with 
him this feeling of self-debasement. Though fast losing his 
self-respect, he will still struggle to retain the respect of the 
world. But it is a hard thing to demand of others, what his 
own consciousness refuses to himself. He is uneasy and 
restless as if some terrible disclosure were impending. He 
cowers from the presence of the honorable and the good. He 
is rebuked by the suspicions of his friends, nor is he less re- 
buked by their confidence in his worth. 

| would not have it understood that a young man is lost 
who has gone no farther than this. No’one is as yet tho- 
roughly degraded, who retains this feeling of shame, and the 
sense of duty. But the youth who has come to the point, where 
his own personal experience of a vice has brought out in 
bitter and vivid forms the feeling of shame and remorse, has 
come to a turning point. Few, who are drawn so far down 
towards the cataract, ever turn and make for the shore. 
And here is the last place where he can turn. If he does not 
yield to the sense of shame and duty here, he never will yield. 
No man continues in this statelong. He must make his elec- 
tion now between two courses, and his destiny hangs on the 
decision. His sense of shame and duty must conquer the 
growing vice, or be conquered by it. On one side or the 
other, he must now take his stand, on the side of the vice or on 
the side of the duty. He should do it with the settled feeling 
that if his sense of duty is now not able to conquer the un- 
confirmed habit, it is in vain to expect that it will do it when 
the vice has acquired more power, and conscience become 
weakened and deadened by repeated transgression. ‘Thus far 
he has not somuch become vicious, as he has learned by pet 
sonal experiment the evil and danger of vice. ‘But he has-ar- 
rived now at a point where he must decide, or probably never 
decide whether he will be lost or be saved. He must once 
tor all fly from those companions and habits, or yield to them. 
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And having gone thus far, become entangled with such as- 
sociates, and habituated to such excitements, he is likely to 
crush down the promptings of duty and yield to the vice. 
We may suppose that he does yield, and trace the course of 
this miserable young man on, till gaming has unfolded itself 
into its consequences. It is a terrible picture, that should be 
traced with a pen of iron, as we see him sinking, stage by 
stage into the gulf, but it may not be a profitless one. And in 
the first place, gaming lays him under the most dangerous temp- 
tations. 

This young man is perhaps in the employment and in the 
confidence of others. Their money may be in his hands, 
with little safeguard over it, except his own integrity. He is 
embarrassed by losses at the gaming table. He believes that 
the chances must turn, if he only had means with which again 
to take advantage of them. May he not take a small sum, 
though it does not belong to him? It will not be missed dur- 
ing the night, he will restore it again in the morning. With 
the money before him—in his keeping—and alone—and the 
strong passion urging him on,—is it impossible for him to 
yield? His hand is upon it—he stifles his fevered thoughts 
and doubts—he is forth, hurrying through the dark street-—he 
is in the den of gamblers. Suppose that with a mind tossed 
by fever and anxiety, he is contrary to all probability success- 
ful—and that the money is faithfully restored before he sleeps. 
He has restored by doing this, some degree of ease to his’con- 
science. But again he meets with losses which, with his cir- 
cumscribed means, are large. Is not the same resource before 
him? And again he uses it. But he is not again successfu!— 
and he must hide the first fraud by a larger fraud. And it ts 
torture to him to think, that*it is committed on one who has 
almost implicitly trusted him. And by degrees the money he 
has taken becomes so large in amount,—large because he is 
much confided in—that he is almost hopeless of refunding it. 
Hoping still by some desperate venture to regain and return 
all, he struggles on—with the utmost difficulty—almost in des- 
pair—evading from day to day a detection that haunts even 
his sleep, with the terrors of hetl. 

But leave a picture which is too painful for the mind to 
dwell on, nor fol!ow him as he plunges with desperation, on 
into the opening gulf. 

He is yet full of warm sympathies and affections. Let us 
follow him to another scene. It is midnight—and he is alone 
—with a single lamp—in his solitary chamber—a youth 
with the elements of a generous and manly naturé—sensitive. 
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aflectionate, and abhorring the very vice of which he is guilty. 
He has no friend to unbosom himself to, and to lean on in this 
his sad extremity. He is alone with his God, O no! he 
dares not think of Him. His heart is alone. He has grown 
haggard with the horrible feelings and fears that have been 
preying onhim. He is keenly sensitive to his honor. But it 
is gone,—he has been trusted and has defrauded the man that 
confided in his honor. He has lost his self-respect, for he has 
done again and again what he could not do, except in. the 
darkness and solitude of the night, and dared not disclose. 
He stands on the edge of an abyss. A little more careful 
scrutiny on the part of his employers, and he may stand be- 
fore the world, a detected and shunned criminal—a criminal 
with the dishonor of a violated trust. And in his disturbed 
moments, he has unconsciously taken up and opened, a book. 
But with the resting of his eye upon it, it has fallen, as if the 
lightning had struck his hand. It was a Bible—on the opened 
page a mother’s name, and a mother’s prayer written beneath 
it. He had found the book after he had left his home, laid 
away in his trunk, the last token of her affection, speaking 
alike of a mother’s love, and of God. And it is now all be- 
fore him—that last parting—that religious home, where at 
night and at morn the blessing of God is invoked on the ab- 
sent one—the parents and the sisters, to whom he is the 
object of hope and love, and the strong stay on which they 
lean. For a moment the vision fills his mind—and he. is 
with them—and hears their voices—and all the familiar 
scenes are about him. But reality destroys the momentary 
delusion of the fancy. It passes away, he 1s still alone—with 
a single lamp—in his chamber—with disgrace, and crime, and 
ruin yawning athis feet. ‘There is a letter on the table at his 
side, just received, full of paternal affection and advice, and 
sympathy with the good prospects of his son. What an- 
swer shall the deluded father receive? 

But we will suppose that he escapes detection. Still he 
does not escape from himself—from fear, and a stinging con- 
science, and a restless anxiety. Is there no way in which 
he may deaden this inward torture? Does not one vice tempt 
to another? Intemperance is the refuge to which he flies 
from restlessness and remorse. And by this, all his sensibili- 
ties are more or less benumbed. But even this, cannot en- 
tirely rid him of the consciousness of violated duties, and a 
righteous God. And sometimes, like lightning illuminating 
midnight gloom, awful terrors of the future flash in on his 
soul. There is one effort more to be made, before he can dare 
to remember the past, or think of the future. He nerves his 
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will to make it. He looks up at the sun and shuts his eyes, 
and professes to doubt whether there is a God—and man he 
says is governed by fate—and retribution, and a spiritual 
world, are chimeras which priestcraft has invoked wherewith 
to frighten and rule the vulgar. He will no longer be delu- 
ded. No retribution! If he will not believe revelation—how 
will he disbelieve the laws of nature? No righteous spiritual 
retribution! Is not hell already beginning to burn in his own 
bosom? 

But he has not yet lost the affections of humanity. And 
he seeks and wins the affections of one who trusts him, and 
believes that he is, what he appears to her to be. And they 
are bound together for life’s weal or wo. Let us go forward 
afew years. Late at night—in an obscure room—where pe- 
nury hardly supplies a crust—there sits at her labor, one who 
is stillin youth. Yet suffering has worn away the fullness of 
her beauty, and disease is already preying at the seat of life, 
and sending its unearthly sparkle into the eye, and the hectic 
flush into the emaciated cheek. And as she works, she wateh- 
es, and her foot touches a cradle where rests a beautiful child 
—its face turned in the pale light upward to its mother—the 
eyelids closed, and the breast heaving in the quick but even 
breathings of sleeping infancy. And hours have passed 
since the clock tolled its midnight strokes over the silent city. 
And at.every sound she has started, as if one for whom she 
waited had come—and then sat down again—a single tear 
only telling how anxiously her heart watched the returning 
step. It is the gambler’s wife, and the gambler’s child, and he 
will soon be back from his orgies to one who did love him, and 
who yet loves—in her youth and beauty loved him, and now 
broken hearted, and in her dying feebleness, prays for him 
with all of a woman’s love. May God be with the mother 
and child in that gloomy chamber;—the husband and father 
has deserted them. 

But let us turn from these gloomy pictures. For it may be 
said that these things may not take place—that the gambler 
may not be dishonest—nor have kindred whom affections he 
can wound. 

Let us look then at some of the necessary consequences of 
gaming. 

It destroys all the affections. The gambler would have 
friends; where shall he find them? Among his associates, 
where every one else does; among those ‘whose tastes and 
habits are like his own—among gamesters like himself. But 
is the relation that he holds to them one of friendship? Cer- 
tainly not, but of hostility. In that which most interests 
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them, there is no community of enjoyment. One’s success 
is another’s ruin. Each one is striving. to rise on the wretch- 
edness of his most intimate associates. Can friendship enter 
into this den of demons, who are mutually trying to destroy 
each other? And all the more generous virtues, pine, and 
sicken, and die, in the sickly heats of a hauat of gaming. 
And the mind—it dwindles away, when it has no other occu- 
pation than this; and usefulness isa word,that has no meaning; 
and the moral nature is deadened, till the whole being of a 
man contracts so to a point, becomes so sordid, so earthly, that 
it seems as if, in despite of the laws of God, death must be 
annihilation. But there is no annihilation; that debased and 
degraded soul shall rise out of the sepulcher of the body, to 
stand before the bar of God. 

Gaming! What does a man play for? Nominally for money. 
And suppose that he gains it. What does he gain with it? 
Worthlessness, shame, the most sordid selfishness, remorse, a 
degraded soul, the ruin of his nature in time, and the ruin o 
his hopes forever. ‘rhis is the true stake for which every 
gambler plays, and which every habitual gambler wins. He 
inay win nothing else, but he certainly will win self-degrada- 
tion, self-corruption, and ruin. : 

In these remarks I have attempted to point out only so many 
of the temptations, dangers and evils of gaming; as might 
serve to show the justness of the proposition with which I 
started, viz. that gaming is a thing that a young man had bet- 
ter /et alone. Its moral turpitude, its comparative criminality, 
let every one decide upon for himself. _lonly wish to show, 
that it is a thing better let alone. 

And the remarks Ihave made are not addressed to gam- 
blers. Such men cannot be.thus reached. The religion 
of that class consists almst solely in forcing into the mind 
some modification of fatalism, which as far as possible shall 
absolve one from remorse, for the violation of those rules of 
duty, which better men feel under an obligation to obey. 

But were one to see these pages, so unfortunate and misera- 
ble as to be bound by this habit, I should not know how to ad- 
dress hin, I might pity him asa most miserable creature, but it 
would be as one in a disease for which man knows no remedy. 
Reformation is all but hopeless. Where shall you begin? 
What springs of action shall you touch, which moved, will 
have any power to raise the confirmed gambler from his deg- 
radation? ‘There are some vices which do not seem to injure 
the affections, and these may be appealed to, as the minis- 
ters of reform. And inconsistent as it may. appear, there are 
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some vices that do not seem to diminish the sense of duty, and 
then you have the most powerful principle of reform to apply 
to. But gaming swallows up in its whirlpool, all those active 
principles of human nature, which might be made the agents 
of reform. The friendly and sympathetic feelings, the higher 
affections, the sense of duty, the reverence for God, all bow 
beneath the throne of this tyrannous vice. And how shall 
there be any true reform when those active principles are 
subdued, without which you cannot begin reformation. Gam- 
ing, I speak of it asa settled habit, is one of those vices which 
is to be prevented altogether, or not at all. 

I have spoken of gaming as a habit. I do not say that he, 
who may have by accident, sat down ata gaming table in the 
course of his life, is a bad man, though I certainly think that 
he-cannot be aware of the nature of this custom, to which he 
is giving the sanction of his example. His social feelings, may 
make him yield so far to the solicitations of chance compan- 
ions, and many have sat down at a gaming table in this way, 
and risen with a lesson in their hearts, that has made them 
shrink from gaming with horror, all their Jivesafter. ‘This, how- 
ever, is not a habit of gaming; it does not result from a pas- 
sion for gaming, nor is it to be judged by the same standard as 
gaming. But I would say the same of this, if I may so term 
it, accidental gambling, as of the habit, it is better to let it 
alone. For who will give the young man assurance, when he 
is for the first time solicited to sit down at a gaming table, from 
which he hopes to rise neither a winner nor a loser, who will 
give him the assurance, that he will not become so involved by 
losses, or by gains, (for gains involve him in this course as 
much as losses,) or become so entangled with companions, that 
all united, will draw him like a net into the worst excess- 
es of the habit. One may be led into gaming by appeals to 
his social feeling; he may have many virtues; but this is not 
the end; however gaming may originate, when it is once be- 
gun, it becomes itself a cause that sends a poison down to the 
roots of every good quality. Because he who takes the first 
step in gaming, lays himself under peculiar temptations to go 
on; and because if he does go on he is ruined, we may say itis 
wise to let gaming alone, and every thing that can lead to 
gaming. Our Saviour, looking on human weakness, has 
taught us to pray, not to beled into temptation. To no vice 
do these words more forcibly apply than to this. It is equally 
the part of wisdom and of duty, to avoid those places, and 
those customs, which may furnish a temptation to a habit, 
which, however it may begin, can end only in ruin. 

12* 
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THE GOOD MISSIONARY. 





He wasa man of ten and two score years; 
Of piety sincere, and learning great; 
Much knowledge of mankind; as it appears, 
And as it is, he °d sorrow to relate, 
And inly weep that this our mortal state 
So sinful was, and to such frailties given; 
His kind he pitied, but did never hate; 
And it did glad him much to spread the leaven 
Which softens every heart, and lifts the soul toheaven. 


He had seen much of evil in his time, 
For he had widely wandered this fair earth; 
Had been where virtue was less loved than crime ; 
Had poured the fervor of a warm heart forth, 
And seen it wasted; with ungodly mirth 
Most godly precepts had he seen received ; 
And oft when speaking of the Saviour’s birth, 
And death, and mission, had been sorely grieved 
To find himself abused, scofi’d at, and not believed. 


But he did ne’er despair of doing good, 

For this his knowledge taught him to expect. 
He let no chance escape to spread the food 

Of righteousness, and erring hearts direct 

In wisdom’s ways, and cause them to reflect: 
And many on their sinful lives looked back, 

And shudder’d, and became more circumspect : 
O, how he joy’d to point to such the black, 

Destructive gulf of sin, and virtue’s shining track. 





And he would tell how easy ‘twas to bear 
The Cross, and follow in the steps of Truth; 
That these would lead unto the regions where 
All is perpetual joy, and fadeless youth; 
But that the steps of Sin, slippery, uncouth, 
Would lead to regions of eternal night, 
Where nothing could the soul’s deep suffering soothe : 
“O! choose thou,” he would say, “the way of light, 
That leads from sinful thirst, and carnal appetite.’ 


Much loved by men, and much revered, was he; 
And he was missioned to the far-off West, 
To raise the standard of the ministry, 
And fling its glory on the savage breast : 
He faltered not; the luxuries, and rest, 
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And comforts of his lov’d and happy hearth, 
Weighed not with him against the high behest; 
And soon he took the Cross, to wander forth 
And sow the seeds of Truth, where there was frightful dearth. 


But one thought troubled him: a wife had he, 
Of gentle nature, and devotion high; 
Two mindful sons, and lovely daughters three; 
And it did pain him much to say “good-bye!” 
O, how he strove to check the rising sigh, 
And to allay the almost blinding tear 
That stood and glistened in his aged eye. 
“Long time,” he said, “he might be gone: a year, 
Or two, or three—perhaps—again might find him here.” 


It was the evening of the Sabbath day, 
And on the morrow he was to depart; 
Amid his family he knelt to pray— 
And then arose the fervorof a heart 
In nature’s richness warm, ynschooled by art. 
And long and fervently the good man pray’d; 
And from all eyes the briny tears did start— 
For every fount of feeling then obey’d 
The call on them his warmth and eloquence had made. 





He warned them of the quicksands of this life, 
And bade them keep their thoughts on Him above; 
“Existence isof disappointments rife, 
And many a fiend seems gentle as a dove,” 
He said; ‘“‘and O, do thou each other love, 
And always help each other those to bear, 
And these avoid.” Such were the thoughts he strove 
To press upon their hearts, and fix them there; 
And tolerant, like this, ended his feeling prayer: 


‘Compared to glory in the world to come, 
What is the value of each earthly pleasure? 
And when the transient joys of earth ye sum, 
Will all their value weigh against that treasure ? 
Let me conjure ye, not tospend your leisure, 
In dissipation, and unholy glee; 
Indulge your longings, but not without measure; 
Avoid ye not the house of Misery; 
Aye enter thatof Want: great your reward shall be. 


Be ye not bigots: thereis much to do 
While on this earth, and life is buta day; 
Your needful callings honestly pursue, 
And squander not your well-earned wealth away. 
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Do not neglect, each night and morn, to pray; 
Be ye unto each other ever kind, . 
And reverence your mother dear alway.” 
The pious father rose: he felt resign’d, 
In such a holy cause, to-leave so much behind. 


The morrow dawns, a morning prayer is said, 
And soon the simple morning meal is o’er; 
Brief time elapses; scarce an hour is fled, 
—An hour of blessings, hopes, and fears—before 
The Missionary leaves his native shore, 
And shapes his course for the far wilderness— 
Pausing, at times, before some humble door, 
Anhungered, orathirst; while round him press 
Small boys, and flax-haired girls, anxious for his caress. 


His grave is in the Wilderness! He sleeps, 
Father of waters! on thy lonely shore: 
And many an eye its bitter tribute weeps, 
In his far home; and many a heart is sore 
With grief, that it shall leap in joy no more 
At coming of the guileless man of God, 
Who aye his Master’s cross so meekly bore. 
Well scattered he the seed, where’er he trod, 
Of Truth, till it took root e’enin the heathen sod. 





He strove, asoldier on a glorious field; 
He sank, a martry in a glorious cause: 
Only to Death, all-faithful, would he yield; 
And only when the grave received him, pause. 
His days were never spent in picking flaws 
In human creeds, to win renown, or fame: 
Enough for him the Saviour’s golden laws; 
With them, he never feared to come to shame, 
Or leave at death one spot or stain upon his name. 





Ww. D.G 
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Art. IV.—THE ‘PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 


The Last Days of Pompeii. By the author of “Peiham,” 
“Eugene Aram,” &c. 


Mr. Bulwer has always seemed to suppose that, in the kind- 
ness and indulgence of his American readers, he should find 
a safe refuge from the censure he has provoked from many of 
his own countrymen. ‘The friend of free institutions and of 
abstract, as opposed to arbitrary right, he rationally expected 
gentle judgment in this Utopia of the liberal ee | 

We think, however, he has been, if not as rudely assailed, 
quite as severely judged here as athome. ere, as there, his 
works have had extensive circulation; for the young they are 
calculated—by the young everywhere, they have been bought 
and read. But the elder, and, at present, leading portion of 
the community, have almost unanimously condemned his writ- 
ings as “of immoral tendency,” and endeavored to check their 
influence on the growing mind. 

But his late books seem to have reversed the decree of the 
censor, and fairly “won the wise who frowned before, to smile 
at last.” “The Pilgrims: of the Rhine” and “Last Days of 
Pompeii,” seem to have been received with general approba- 
tion; but, at the same time, their author is considered as a 
convert, a new or regenerate man. 

Although this opinion is in some degree correct, we consider 
this regeneration to be, not in the Calvinistic sense, an era, an 
immediate change produced by emanation from a favoring De- 
ity; but rather that gradual renovation and gentle healing of 
the diseased soul which, where the love of earth exists, is al- 
ways, to be hoped, amid the most unpropitious circumstances. 

It is the way of the world, and perhaps in the end a not 
undesirable way, to judge from first and carelessly considered 
impressions. For what else could teach that prudence, which 
is as a protecting seal to the generous virtues and maturing 
strength of the character? But, as every strong action re- 
quires a reaction, so does every author and every man of any 
mark or likelihood, require a little band of faithfw friends who 
will not only buckler him against the hostile, but explain him 
to the careless millions, who, grateful for the fertilizing influ- 
ence of his onward mind upon their own, will. be.indulgent to 
his efforts, mindful of his intentions, correct him. tenderly 
where he fails, and warmly applaud him where he succeeds; 
in a word, will study him faithfully, and interpret him to the 
throng, whom business, or indolence renders, less needful of 
strict justice. 
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if a warm interest in the progress of Mr. Bulwer’s mind, 
and a watchful sympathy with its struggles, fit the writer for 
this very pleasant office, some comments on his works may 
not be unacceptable. And in the first place, we would dis- 
claim indiscriminate admiration. His friends, by excusing or 
denying his defects and errors, have done him more harm 
than his enemies ever could. 

A key for explaining most, perhaps all of the fantastic 
disguises which character puts on in this our nineteenth cen- 
tury, has been furnished by one, whose profound wisdom and 
keen powers of observation would, in earlier ages, have enti- 
tled him to the honors of a Seer, when he said that the great 
misfortunes of our day consists in our being obliged. to get rid 
of the false, before we can arrive at the true. An intense 
light is shed upon the world, the eye of youth vainly strives to 
scrutinize every object in its wide horizon: alas! we have the 
ambition, but not the strong unerring vision of the eagle.— 
Our views are wide, but their limits are often ill defined, the 
details misunderstood, and the coloriag confused. We find 
ourselves obliged to pace, snail-like, over the ground we sur- 
veyed with a monarch’s ken, in order to correct those trifling 
errors, which have perverted the whole idea. ‘Too many daz- 
zled eyes love the ground ever after their first over-bold essays. 
And those, of more enduring nobleness, who persist in patient 
strivings to arrive at a more just estimate of that beatteous 
empire which lies beneath the Sun of truth, too often fall asleep 
amid the dews of evening, before a fit result has crowned a 
day of such toil. 

This process, so curious, so unlike the simplicity of antique 
development, and now obvious in every form of intellectual 
life, can nowhere. so conveniently be studied as in the succes- 
sive efforts of a writer like Mr. Bulwer, born ambitious, with 
strong feelings and passions as the imagination which repre- 
sents them, educated in the bosom of the most sophisticated 
society of modern Europe, daring in thought, and free in 
speech, not obliged by any prudential motives to consult the 
superficial tastes and wishes of the public, his first aim the 
doing justice to the powers he feels himself to possess—his 
second, Fame. 

fam about to speak of Mr. Bulwer’s novels exclusively, as 
itis through them that he is best known; and his other works 
are comparatively unimportant. He is in popularity, the suc- 
cessor to Walter Scott, and, though following with no equal 
re has attracted the public attention more than all the dis- 
ciples of the Waverly school. The public Jove, indeed, will 
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never wait on another as it did on that noble being in whom 
the most expansive genius was adorned by the most beautiful 
fairness of mind,and guided by consummate good-sense, in 
whom wit, benevolence, imagination and acute penetration 
were balanced and combined, as we can never hope again to 
see them in any individual. We do not intend to pursue a 
comparison which would be as unnecessary as invidious, since 
Mr. Bulwer is the founder of his own school, and therefore 
ought not to be compared with one, whom he has panegyrized 
with more taste and justness than any one, except Miss Mar- 
tineau, who ever attempted it. 

The first written, though, we believe, not the first published 
tale of Mr. Bulwer, was “Falkland,” a dark manifestation 
of that diseased love of excitement which follows the prema- 
ture development of the mind and passions, and of the guilt 
and misery to which it naturally leads. Its merit, either of 
invention or conduct, is small; the impression it leaves, sear- 
ing and painful. A few passages of highly wrought eloquence 
in describing the minuter feelings, and the lines beginning. 


** Tis midnight, round the lamp which o’er 
The chamber sheds its lonely beam, 

Is widely spread the varied lore 

Which feeds in youth our feverish dream:” 


Which so forcibly describe what Coleridge defines as *Misol- 
ogy,” a malady too well known to the youthful spirits of this 
day, are all-which we think worth noting in this register of 
the sickness of the soul. 

* Pelham” is the book which first gave Mr. Bulwer celebrity, 
and opened the way for the series formerly called the Pelham, 
but now more honorably, the Bulwer novels. This has many 
faults and many beauties. The characters, in all their minute- 
ness of portraiture, convey no impression of life; the extremes 
of passion are often overwrought, the wit is like that of Sher- 
idan, the wit of bon mots and sharp contrasts, not the quiet 
but more deeply meaning ludicrous of nature. The philoso- 
phy which teaches that it is possible to seem the thorough world- 
ling, and to be the man of delicate feelings, independant and 
honorable mind, is false.—But there is much knowledge of life 
and books; much reflected upon too, though as yet the true 
alchymy has not been applied, without which these ample 
materials are little better than dross and false brilliants. There 
are many passages of fine writing, in too ambitious a style, ’tis 
true, but still sparkling with talent, and, sometimes, musical 
with pathos. In the delineation of the more lightly shaded 
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sentiments, in seizing and embodying what floats on the sur- 
face of life, the suppliance if not always the perfume of the 
minute, the author excels. As an instance of high power, we 
would mention the stenery (if [may so phrase it) of the day 
preceding the murder. ‘This coming event casts its shadow 
before; all is full of presage, sombre, lurid, clogging! The 
squalid misery of the event penetrates every corner of the mind, 
and the crime seems rising on vampire wings from the most 
sullen recess of the night. 

‘Devereux’ and the ‘Disowned’ may be classed with ‘Pelham,’ 
inferior in execution, but of the same order, and based on the 
same outward tending, corrupting principles of life and ac- 
tion. 

Next come “Paul Clifford” and “Eugene Aram,” in which 
we may perhaps astonish our readers by saying, that we per- 
ceive the beginning of a new state. ‘Those which we have 
named, we give up, as decidedly injurious to those by whom 
they are most likely to be studied, that is, the numerous class 
of Fanfurons, (to borrow a word from the.subtle-toned French) 
who would gladly engraft on an earnest, héalthy state of so- 
ciety, the follies and the vices of a luxurious and decaymg 
monarchy. Although none of the. social capital is m_ such 
hands or heads, and the cool observer will think they must 
needs have some pet folly, before settling into insignificance, it 
is impossible not to sympathize with the anxious father or 
mother who, annoyed and mortified by the would-be Pelham 
of the family, almost wishes for the would-be Byron back 
again. | 
gut “Paul Cliflord” and “Eugene Aram” are of a different 
class, and are little to be dreaded, inasmuch as only calculated 
to act strongly on those more deeply feeling and thinking 
characters, who have received from nature that regenerating 
and preserving love of truth, spoken of above. 

Mr., Bulwer now begins to appreciate genuine feeling and 
ambition. ‘True, he complains of the frame of society which, 
as he deems, distorts these qualities. True, he wishes to strip 
from many a lordly brow the veil of hypocrisy. ‘True, he 
has painted a refined and intellectual highwayman, and a no- 
ble-minded murderer. ‘True, the extent of tolerance threat- 
ens us with libertinism, the love of innovation with anarchy. 
and deference for the feelings of the heart, with utter derelic- 
tion of principle. ‘True, the wit, (and what can surpass the 
irony of Augustus Tomlinson and Corporal Bunting?) is full ot 
mockery, and catries venum on the feathered shaft. ‘True. 
Mr. Bulwer does not clearly see his own drift; his philosophy, 
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once consistent in its worldliness, is now becoming a strange, 
ill-fused amalgam. Yet with all this, we maintain Mr. Bulwer 
to show himself on the right track. ‘The very mistakes in his 
characters, display strong tendency to the ideal. He has be- 
come the champion of human nature; he longs to reduce it 
to its original elements; he sighs for consistency in himself— 
in others—in the world. He attacks the fabric of society too 
violently, without considering what he would put in its place; 
like Schiller, in his “Robbers” and “Ghost-Seer,” he errs: 
but, like Schiller, his very errors savor of progress. 

And now, we meet him still farther advanced. With rever- 
ence for the established, and hope for the new; with more feel- 
ing of what is vital in human nature, and less disgust at its vul- 
garities and meanness—with less ornament in the garb, and 
more symmetry in the form of his creations—with the philos- 
ophy of life maturing, knowledge accumulated and ripened, 
who shall say that Mr. Bulwer has not in these few years, done 
much to get rid of the false?—who shall not hope that so rich, 
so brilhant a mind, will be regenerated into new blossom, by 
becoming thoroughly imbued with the true? 

“The Pilgrims of the Rhine” is distinguished by elegance, 
a light spiritual way of treating every subject, and a tone of 
deep and mournful, but natural tenderness. Every tale by 
which it is adorned, is good in its own way: “The Maid ot 
Malines” seems the general favorite; “The Fallen Star,” if 
not the best written, 1s of the finest conception. The author 
may be satisfied who wished it, 


<* A spell to lure the anxious world awhile, 
From truths that vex, to visions that beguile, 
Checkering the darkness of surrounding strife, 
With the brief moonlight of a lovelier life.” 


“The Last Days of Pompeii” is a work of such beauty, that 
one sighs, as on leaving an atmosphere of roses, on rising from 
its perusal. And here we would again mention Mr. Bulwer's 
improvement, in what the greatest masters treasure most,— 
“Beauty of form.” It is like one of the superb vases which 
the kings of art’s golden time, used at their festivals. Here, a 
scene of richest tranquility, there, of brooding gloom, here, of 
triumph, there, of impassioned wo; but every shape of life, 
fromthe highest to the lowest, etherialized into beauty, by their 
sculptured purity of contour, and all arranged with exquisite 
skill, to subserve one design. The touches of humor have no 
~~ of sarcasm, they are quite free from English sternness, 
and have the playfulness of sunny climes. Jone and Glaucus 
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are too bright and fair, to deeply interest our feelings; but they 
are the needful golden thread to the varied warp. Lydia is 
not of earth, but an air-drawn similitude of some of our por- 
celain moulds. Arbaces is a fine and distinct portratture. 
This fruit, is too mellow for the wasp of criticism. We 
meant, not to dissect, but to express our opinion of Mr. Bul- 
wer’s past, our pleasure in his present, and our hope for his 


future. 
We shall make but three short extracts, for we do not ap- 


prove of detaching blocks from marble palaces. ‘This descrip- 
tion of the Apollo: 


‘‘ And now when the Greek saw the eyes of thousands, and tens of 
thousands upon him, he no longer felt that he was mortal. All evidence 
of fear—all fear itsel/—was gone. A red and haughty flush spread over 
the paleness of his features—he towered aloft to the full of his glorious 
stature. Inthe elastic beauty of his limbs and form—-in his intent but 
unfrowning brow—in the high disdain, and in the indomitable soul, 
which breathed visibly—which spake audibly—from his attitude, his 
lip, his eye—he seemed the very incarnation, vivid and corporeal, of the 
valor of his land—of the divinity of its worship—at once a hero and a 


god!”’ 
And this— 


‘* The convert recognized the voice, and. turning, he beheld the mys- 
terious old man, whom he had seen in the congregation of the Naza- 
renes. 

The old man was sitting upon a fragment of stone, covered with 
ancient mosses; beside him were his staff and scrip; at his feet lay a 
small shagged dog, the companion in how many a pilgrimage perilous 
and strange. 

The face of the old man wasas balm to the excited spirit of the Neo- 
phyte; he approached, and, craving his blessing, sat down beside him. 

‘Thou art provided as for a journey, father,’ said he; “‘wilt thou 
leave us yet?” 

‘My son,” replied the old man, “the days left me on earth are few 
and scanty; IT employ them as becomes me, traveling from place to 
place, comforting those whom God has gathered together in his name, 
and proclaiming the glory of his son, as testified to his servant.” 

‘** Thou hast looked, they tell me, on the face of Christ?” 

‘And the face revived me from the dead: know, young proselyte to 
the true faith, that I am he of whom thou readest in the scroll of the 
apostle. In the far Judea, and in the city of Nain, there dwelt a wid- 
ow, humble of spirit, and sad of heart; for of all the ties of life, one son 
alone was spared toher. And she loved him with a melancholy love, 
for he was the likeness of the lost. And the sondied. The reed on 
which she leaned was broken, the oil was dried up in the widow’s 
cruise. ‘They bore the dead upon his bier, and near the gate of the city, 
when the crowd were gathered, there came a silence over the sounds of 
wo, for the Son of God was passing by. ‘The mother, who followed the 
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bier, wept not noisily; but all who looked upon her, saw that her heart 
was crushed. And the Lord pitied her, and he touched the bier and 
said, ‘‘] say UNTO THEE, ARisE.”” And the dead man woke, and looked 
upon the face of the Lurd. Oh! that calm and solemn brow!—that un- 
utterable smile!—that care-worn and sorrowful face, lighted up with a 
God’s benignity!—it chased away the shadows of the grave! I rose, I 
spoke—I was living, and in my mother’s arms—yes, | am the dead re- 
vived! ‘he people shouted; the funeral horns rang forth merrily—-there 
was acry, ‘‘God has visited his people.’ I heard them not: I felt, I 
saw nothing, but the face of the Redeemer.” 

The old man paused, deeply moved; and the youth felt his blood 
creep, and his hair stir. He-was in the presence of one who had known 
the mystery of death.” 


And this—are there many finer descriptive passages? 


‘*¢ Well do I remember,” said Glaucus, “to have heard my father speak 
of one strange guest at Athens, many years ago; methinks his name 
was Paun. My father was one among a mighty crowd, that gathered 
on one of our immemorial hills, to hear this sage of the East expound: 
through the wide throng there rang not a single murmur! the jest and 
the roar with which our native orators are received, were hushed for 
him; and when en the loftiest summit of that hill, raised above the 
breathless crowd below, stood this mysterious visiter, his mien and his 
countenance awed every heart, even before a sound left his lips. He 
was a man of no tall stature, but of noble and impressive mien; his 
robes were dark and ample; the declining sun, for it was evening, shone 
asiant upon his form, as it rose aloft, motionless and comm@gnding; hie 
countenance was much worn and marked, as of one who had braved 
alike misfortune, and the sternest vicissitudes of many climes; but his 
eyes were bright with an almost unearthly fire; and when he raised his 
arm to speak, it was with the majesty of a man, into whom the spirit of 
a God hath rushed.” 

‘* When he had thus spoken, the long pent murmur went forth, and 
the philosophers that were mingled with the people, muttered their 
sage contempt; there, might you have seen the chilling frown of the 
Stoic, and the Cyric’s sneer—and the Epicurean, who believeth not 
even in our own Elysium, muttered a pleasant jest, and swept laughin 
through the crowd; but the deep heart of the people was touched an 
thrilled, and they trembled, though they knew not why; for verily the 
stranger had the voice and majesty of a man, to whom **the Unknown 
God had committed the preaching of his faith.” 

Ione listened with rapt attention, and the serious and earnest manner 
of the narrator, betrayed the impression, that he himself, had received 
from one who had been among the audience, that on the hill of the 
Heathen Mars, had heard the first tidings of the word of Christ!” 


Interspersed through these volumes, are many stories which, 
if of no great originality or poetic force, are be? 2 ornamental 
from their elegance and beauty of sentiment. We have only 
room for 
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NYDIA’S SONG. 


The Wind and the Beam loved the Rose, 
And the Rose loved one; 

For who seeks the wind where it blows? 
Or loves not the sun? 


None knew whence the humble wind stole, 
For sport of the skies: 

None dreamed that the wind had a soul, 

In its mournful sighs. 


Oh! happy Beam—how canst thou prove, 
That bright love of thine? 

In thy light is the proof of thy love,. 
Thou hast but to shine. 





How its love can the wind reveal! 
Unwelcome its sigh: 

Mute—mute to its Rose let it steal— 
Its proof is——to die! ”’ 


Have we duly expressed what we wished? Impossible: for 
in the chapter of this single mind, is text for a commentary of 
many volumes on itself, and that spirit of the age with which 
it has been nurtured. But if we have excited a few to sym- 
pathy, or suggested any new idea to others, it is sufficient. 





LETTERS ON THE DEITY OF CHRIST.—NO. IT, 


Art. V.—T° the Rev. Nathaniel West, Pastor of the Pres- 
bytertan Society tn Meadville, Pa. 


Rey. ano Dear Sir:—I shall now proceed to examine in 
what character our Saviour offered himself to the Jews, and 
was rejected by them; and shall endeavor to shew, that it was 
uot as God, but as the Messiah, or Christ. But before I enter 
on this examination, I wish to inquire first, into the true mean- 
ing of the term Christ, and Son of God, as I suspect that, from 
the popular theology of the day, certain ideas of a proper 
Deity have come to be connected with them, which do not 
belong to them, and serve to mislead the multitude when read- 
ing the scriptures, 

rhe name Christ, is derived from the Greek, and is the 
same as the Hebrew term Messiah. Its meaning in English, 
is, anointed. Its origin is to be found in the custom, which 
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prevailed among the Jews, of consecrating or setting apart 
persons to certain offices, by the ceremony ‘of pouring oil on 
their heads, which was called, anointing them; and the per- 
sons who had been thus set apart, were c alled, the anointed. 
By an easy transition, rulers and others in office, came to be 
called anointed, although they had not actually undergone the 
ceremony of anointing; and in the same manner, this title came 
to be applied to persons, whom God had, in a particular man- 
ner, set apart, to be his Agents in bringing about great events. 
[tis thus that Cyrus, though a heathen, was c called t the anointed 
(Messiah or Christ) of the Lord;(a) and it is by this name, that 
the Jews designated that great prophet and deliverer, whom 
they expected. 

It is plain from this, that the term anointed, or Christ, does 

not involve the ideaof proper Deity. On the contrary, it ex- 
cludes the idea, as the term anointing, clearly includes, a dele- 
gation of office, or power, not possessed before. It is equally 
plain, whether we consult the Scriptures, or other Jewish 
writings, that the Jews did not expect their Messiah, to be the 
Supreme God, but merely God’s Messenger, and a descendant 
of their king, David. Hence it follows, that when1in the Scrip- 
tures we meet withthe terms, Messiah or Christ, we must not 
associate with them any idea of proper Deity. 

With the name of San of God, many persons associate the 
idea of proper Deity; and yet the very name excludes this 
idea, for it would be absurd to say of God, that he was his own 
son. The term Son of God, is frequently used in the Scrip- 
tures; but there, it is applied to dependent beings. Thus in the 
book of Job, it is applied to the angels.(b) In the Psalms, it is 
applied to the princes of Israel;(c) and by the prophet Hosea, 
it is applied to the Jews themselves.(d) 

In the New Testament,(e) the title Sons of God, is frequent- 
ly given to such Christians, as formed their characters after the 
example and precepts of our Saviour; and it appears to me, 
that the idea of the inheritance of eternal life, was in some 
measure, connected with it. But although this title be thus 
frequently applied to men, and it be thus conclusively shewn, 
that no ideas of proper Deity belong to it; yet it was in a 
peculiar manner, applied to the Messiah or Christ, as the Son 
of God, by preeminence. What led the Jews to apply this 
name, or title, thus particularly to their expected Messiah, 
cannot now be known with certainty; but the fact is icon- 


trovertible, that the titles, Messiah, Christ, Son of God, Son of 


alsa x!vi.1. b Job, 1, 6,11, 1, xxxviii. 7. c Pe. Ixxxii.6. d Hos. 1. 10. e Joba 
). 12. Rom. viii. 14 and 19. Phil. ii. 15. 1 John, iii 1. 2. 
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David, and King of Israel, were all indiscriminately used by 
the Jews, to designate their long-expected Deliverer, and are 
therefore to be considered as controvertible, wherever we 
ineet with them in the New Testament. I shall here refer, 
only to a few passages, from which this will plainly appear. 
In the ist chapter of John’s gospel, from the 40th to the 
i9th verse, we read as follows: —*One of the two which heard 
John speak, and followed him, was Andrew, Simon Peter's 
brother. He first findeth his own brother Simon, and saith 
unto him—*We have found the Messiah;” (which is, being in- 
terpreted the Christ.) And he brought him to Jesus.”—*Phi- 
lip findeth Nathaniel, and saith unto hin—We have found him 
of whom Moses, in the law, and the prophets did write, Jesus 
of Nazareth, the Son of Joseph.”—* Nathaniel answered, and 
saith unto him;” Rabbi, thou art the Son of God, thou art the 
King of Israel.” In this passage, the terms Messiah, Christ, 
Son of God, and King of Israel, are evidently used as convert- 
ible. In the ist Epistle of John, the convertibility of the 
terms Christ, and Son of God, is established in a syllogistic 
manner. Inthe 5th chapter we read: “Whosoever believeth 
that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God. Whatsoever is born 
of God, overcometh the world. Whois he, that overcometh 
the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God.” 
John x, 24: Jesus acknowledges himself to be the Christ; and 
in the 36th verse he says, that he has avowed himself the Son 
| God. Inthe memorable confession of Peter, he addresses 
our Saviour, according to Matthew,(a) as “the Christ, the Son 
‘i the living God.” According to Luke,b) he called him, 
“the Christ of God;” and according to Mark,(c) simply, “the 
Christ.” What renders it still more evident, that the two titles, 
»y which Peter addressed our Saviour, according to Matthew, 
were considered as perfectly sinonymous, is, that in the 20th 
verse, he enjoins on his disciples, that they should tell no one, 
‘hat he was the Christ; without giving them any injunction of 
secrecy with respect to his being the Son of God, an injunc- 
‘ton, Which would have been indispensable, if this latter appel- 
ation had been in its meaning, different from, and expressive 
i astill higher dignity than the former. In Luke, 1. 15, the 
nigel says, that Jesus shall be called, the Son of God, on ac- 
‘ount of his miraculous birth, or as deriving his being immedi- 
itely from God. In this sense, too, Adam is called the Son of 
God, Luke ili, 38. It appears to me, however, that, indepen- 


1 Matt. xvi. 16. b Lukeix. 20. c¢ Mark ix. 29. 
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dent of this, the Jews were in the habit of designating by this 
title, their expected Messiah. 

Having thus endeavored to shew, that no ideas of proper 
Deity are connected with the terms Christ, and Son of God, | 
shall now pass to my main inquiry, namely; In what character 
our Saviour was announced to the Jews, and rejected by 
them. 

About 1500 years before Christ, Moses predicted his advent 
in these words: *The Lord thy God, will raise up unto thee 
a prophet, from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto 
me; unto him ye shall hearken.’’{a) 

On this passage, | would remark, that in it the personage 
promised to the Israelites, is designated, not as the supreme 
God, but as *a prophet like unto Moses,” and to be taken from 
among themselves. If it be objected to this passage, that the 
prophecy contained in it, did not in its original acceptation, 
refer to Christ, but to Joshua, I admit the fact. But it was by 
the apostle Peter, applied to Christ,b) and must therefore 
have been deemed by him perfectly applicable. 

When the angel foretells to Mary, the approaching birth of 
the Saviour,(c) he announces him, not as God, but as the Mes- 
siah, who should be called “the Son of the Highest,” and to 
whom the Lord God should give the throne of his father David. 

When the angel announces his birth to the shepherds of 
Bethlehem,(d) he announces him, not as God, but as Christ the 
Lord. 

To Simon, the Holy Spirit revealed him as the Lord’s Christ, 
or Messiah;(e) and it was in the same character, that he was 
revealed at his baptism,(f) when there came a voice from Hea- 
ven, saying: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” 

We have here, four different instances, in which our Saviour 
is revealed, not through the fallible instrumentality of men, 
but through the immediate agency of God himself; and i now 
ask you, sir, whether there 1s any thing in the attending cir- 
cumstances, as we find them revealed, which can lead us to 
suppose, that any of those, to whom these revelations were 
made, considered Jesus to be the Supreme Ruler of the Uni- 
verse?) Was it his mother, who nursed him? who saw him 
increase in wisdom and stature(g) who tenderly chid him %h) 
or who saw him expiring in agony on the cross%(i) Was it 
Simon, who took him in his arms?%(j) Was it the shepherds, 


a Deut. xviti.15. b Acts iii,22. c Luke i.31,32. dLuke ii. 10,11. e Luke ii. 26.— 
fMatt. iii. 17. g Luke ii.52. hLukeii. 48. i John xix. 25. jLuke ii. 28. k Luke ii. 
16. ’ 
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who saw him lying a helpless babe, in a manger ?(a) Or was 
it the multitude present at his baptism, who saw him ascending 
out of the water? With respect to these latter, particularly, 
I would ask you, sir, whether it is possible, that they could be- 
lieve, that the God, whose voice they heard from Heaven, and 
the man, they saw standing among them, were one and the same 
identical deing? ; 

If we pass to the declarations of the Saviour himself, we 
shall find, that he never, in express terms, and, as I believe, 
never, by fair implication, announced himself to the Jews as 
God. But we find him constantly offering himself to them, 
as the Messiah, Christ, or Son of God, and claiming to be re- 
ceived by them, in that character. From among many, I shall 
only select afew texts, to establish this point. Matt. xxv. 63, 
64, we read: “And the highpriest said unto him—*I adjure 
thee, by the living God, that thou tell us, whether thou be the 
Christ,the Son of God.” Jesus saith unto him,“thou hast said.” 
John iv. 25, 26. When the woman of Samaria tells our Sa- 
viour, “I know that Messiah cometh, (which is called Christ;) 
when he is come, he will tell us all things;” he answered her, 
“I that speak unto thee atm he.” 

Jesus asks the man whom he had cured of his blindness, 
Johnix. 15, 37: “Dost thou believe on the Sonof God? He 
answered and said: “Who is he, Lord, that I may believe on 
him?” And Jesus said unto him; “thou hastboth seen him, and 
itis he that talketh with thee.” John viii. 24, we read: “If 
ye believe not that Lamhe, ye shall die in your sins.” John 
vil. 28: “Then said Jesus unto then—When ye have lift up 
the son of man, then shall ye know that Iam he.” AndJohn 
il 19: Jasus tells his disciples—Now I tell you before it 
— that when it come to pass, ye may believe that I am 
ie. 

In the last three texts, the Messiah or Christ, is designated 
by the personal pronoun, he. It is supposed, that this mode 
of mentioning the Messiah, had its origin in the fear of arous- 
ing the jealousy of the Romans. Judea was at this time a 
oman province. In the minds of the Jews, the advent of 
the Messiah was connected with ideas of deliverance from this 
foreign yoke; and consequently, with ideas of revolt against 
the Roman power; and hence, probably, arose this covered 
mode of referring to this expected Deliverer. 

rhe last passage I shall cite under this head, is taken from 
the aflecting Intercessory prayer, which our Saviour made, 
just previous to his last sufferings; and is recorded in the sev- 


a Matt, iii. 17. 
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enteenth chapter of John’s gospel, where we read as follows: 
“These words spake Jesus, and lifted up his eyes to Heaven 
and said—Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son, that thy 
Son may also glorify thee; as thou hast given him power over 
all flesh, that he should give eternal life, to as many as thou 
hast given him. And this is life eternal, that they might know 
thee, the only true God,and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” 
In this passage, I would beg leave to observe, sir, that our Sa- 
viour calls his Father, with the exclusion of the Son or any other 
being, the only true God; and himself, not God, but the Christ 
or Messiah, whom God had sent; and to know, or receive them 
as such, he declares to be lite eternal. Another observation, 
which forcibly obtrudes itself on my mind, (and I beg of you, 
sir, to believe that it is made, not in the spirit of reproach, but 
in the spirit of perfect charity and good will,) is, that it appears 
to me, that the popular doctrine of the Trinity, is directly at 
variance, with this solemn declaration of our Saviour, while 
the Unitarian faith is in perfect and literal accordance with it. 
Unitarians acknowledge, in the very words of their Lord, the 
Father to be the only trueGod. ‘Trinitarians contend that he 
is not the only true God, but that the Son and the Holy Ghost 
are also God, equally with the Father. Unitarians believe, 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Messiah, or Messenger whom God 
has sent. ‘Trinitarians, on the contrary, maintain, that né is 
the Supreme God himself. But if so, it was not possible that 
he could be sent. The phrase to be sent, includes in itself the 
idea of a change of locality, or of moving from one place to 
another. But such an idea can only belong to a finite being, 
capable of being limited by time and space, and cannot possi- 
bly be predicated of that God, who fills the whole Universe 
with his presence; and hence, to make the Lord Jesus the 
Supreme God, contradicts not only his declaration in this place, 
but in many other passages of Scripture, in which he declares 
that God sent him. Does not a doubt sometimes obtrude itself 
on your mind, sir, whether a system, which is thus irreconcil- 
able with the plainest declarations of scripture, may not, after 
all, be erroneous? 

I have thus endeavored to establish, that it was not as God, 
but as the Messiah or Christ, that Jesus offered himself to the 
Jews; and I shall now proceed to prove, that it was in this 
latter character, that he was believed by his disciples, and re- 
jected. by the multitude. Let us commence with those who 
believed. 

John the Baptist, to whom Jesus was made known, as the 
Son of God or Messiah, by a special revelation from Heaven, 
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announces him as such to his disciples;(a) and we find that 
first Andrew, the brother of Peter,b) and subsequently Phi- 
lipc) and then Nathaniel,(d) recognize him in that character, 

It wasas the Christ, that he was believed on in Sychar, first 
by the woman who met him at Jacob’s well,(e) and after- 
wards by many of the citizens of that city;(f) and it was in 
the same character,that he was acknowledged by many of his 
own countrymen—see John vil. 26, 31, 41. I might greatly 
multiply the proofs on this subject, but that would evidently 
be superfluous; and I shall content myself with observing, 
that it was as “the son of David,” as their expected Messiah, 
that the multitude accompanied him with shouts of triumph 
on his entrance into Jerusalem, immediately preceding his last 
sufferings.(g) 

But, sir, although many of the Jews thus acknowledged 
Jesus, to be the Messiah or Christ,yet we have not the slightest 
reason to believe, that even in the moments of their strongest 
conviction, a single one of them, ever believed him to be the 
Supreme God. We have the positive testimony of two of 
the evangelists,(h) that they believed him to be a prophet;— 
and even in a moment of the greatest excitement, accompa- 
nying his triumphant entry into Jerusalem, they look upon him 
in no higher character. When inquired of, who he is, they 
answer, “I'his is Jesus of Nazareth, the prophet of Galilee.” 
We find also that the sick, and the blind, when they apply to 
him for relief, address him, not as God, but as the Son of Da- 
vid,(i) or the Christ; and the multitude, when they witness his 
miraculous cures, never for a moment attribute them to a pow- 
er properly his own; but they glorify God, which has given 
such power unto men.”(j) 

But perhaps it will be said, by some Trinitarians, who, on 
this point differ with you, sir, in opinion, that the proper Deit 
of Jesus, was not, previous to his death, revealed to the mul- 
titude, but merely to his more immediate disciples. Let us 
then now examine, how he was viewed by these latter. 

With the family at Bethany, Jesus lived in habits of close 
intimacy. The evangelist tells us, that “Jesus loved Martha, 
and her sister, and Lazarus.(k) He himself had been their 
teacher, and here then we have those, who must have known 
him in his real character. And now, how do these view him? 
When Martha, after the death of her brother, meets Jesus, she 
accosts him with these words: “Lord, if thou hadst been 


aJohni.34. bJohn i. 41. e¢Johni.45. dJohni 49. eJohn iv. 29. fJohn iv. 42. 
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here, my brother had not died; but I know, that even now, 
whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, God will give it thee.”(a) 

The address of Mary is similar to that of her sister.(b) Now 
from this address of Martha, we clearly learn two things. The 
first is, that she did not consider Jesus, to be the Omnipresent 
God, but a being capable of being limited by time and space. 
Her words are—Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had 
notdied. ‘The second thing we learn from it, is, that Martha 
did not consider the power, by which our Lord wrought his 
miracles, as properly his own, but as something, for which he 
was dependent on God. “I know,” says she, “that even now, 
whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, God will give it thee.” As 
to who Martha thought our Saviour to be, that we are notleft 
to gather by doubttul inference; we have her confession of 
him, in her own words, in the 27th verse, when she says, “1 
believe that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, which should 
come into the world.” 

But perhaps some may suppose, that the secret of the pro- 
per death of our Saviour, was in the beginning only confided 
to hisdisciples alone. Let us then now inquire, in what light 
these viewed him. 

The apostle John tells us, John ii. 11, that after Jesus’s first 
miracle at Cana of Galilee, “his disciples believed on him.”— 
This is a fact we must bear in mind. It shews that, from the 
beginning of his ministry, his disciples received him in his true 
character, however imperfect their conceptions, or however 
wavering their faith might be. Whether they received him 


. ~ 5 . 
as Almighty God, or merely as the Messenger of Jehovah, re- 


mains to be seen. 

We have already seen, that Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, 
and Philip, acknowledged him as the promised Messiah.(c) On 
one occasion, when Jesus rejoins his disciples in the ship, by 
walking on the sea, we are told, that those in the ship “came 
and worshipped him, saying—Of a truth thou art the Son of 
God.”(d) On another occasion, when many of his followers 
left him, Jesus asks the twelve, whether they also will go 
away. Peter answers, “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 


a John xi. 21,22. b John xi. 32: ¢ John i, 41 and 45: d Matthew xiv. 33.—Some Trinita- 
rians may suppose that they have here a clear instance, in which the disciples paid divine 
honors to Jesus, because it is said in the text, that they worshipped him. ‘To such! would 
observe, that the term, translated to worship, means in the original, prostration or to do 
reverence, aud is used, alike to express the homage done to God, or the civil reverence ren- 
dered to a superior. jt is used in this latter sense, Matthew xviii, 26. In every case 
where we meet with this word, the precise degree of homage intended to be expressed by 
it, must be gathered from the known relative situation of the parties. In the instance un- 
der consideration, itis clear from the very words of the disciples, that they prostrate them 


selves before Jesus, as the Son of God or Messiah. 
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hast the words of eternal life; and we believe, and are sure, 
that thou art the Holy One of God.’(a) But there is one 
passage, which appears to me to be completely decisive on the 
subject now under consideration. Matt. Xvi. 13,17, we read, 
“When Jesus came into the coasts of Cesarea Philippi, he 
asked his disciples, saying—*Whom do men say, that J, the 
Son of man, am?’ And they said—“Some say that thou art 
John the Baptist; some, Elias; and others, Jeremias, or one 
of the prophets.” He said unto them—*But whom say ye that 
fam?’ And Simon Peter answered and said—*Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” And Jesus answered and 
said unto him—*Blessed art thou, Simon Bargona; for flesh and 
blood has not revealed it to thee, but my Father which is in 
Heaven.” : 

Here, then, we have the memorable confession of Peter, a 
confession which must be strictly correct, as being the result 
of divine revelation; and now, what is its import? Do He, 
and his fellow-disciples in whose name he speaks, recogmize 
Jesus as the Supreme God? There is not a word in his con- 
fession, which has even the semblance of such a meaning. He 
simply professes his belief in his Master, as the Christ—the 
Son of God—the long expected Messiah, or as the evangelist 
Luke has it: Luke ix. 20, as “the Christ of God.’* 

The subject lengthens under our hands, and it is time to 
bring this letter to a close. In another letter we shall contin- 
ue and conclude our remarks on the subject under considera- 
tion. ws 

aJobn vi. 67,69. «It is deserving our notice, that the profession of faith of Peter is 
literally the same with that of the Unitarians of the present day; and yet, that professiun, 
which was so satisfactory to the Saviour, as to draw down on Peter his memorable bene- 
diction, is now deemed so unsatisfactory, by the mass of professed Christians, that they 


deny the christian name, and exclude from christian communion, those who make it.— 


Surely the standard of christian faith, must have been strangely altered since the days of 
the Saviour! 





WHAT BALM CAN HEAL THIS HEART OF MINE! 


Wuat balm can heal this heart of mine? 
This wounded spirit put to rest? 

Nought but the All-saving hand divine, 
Can calm the troubles of my breast. 


When oceans roar, and tempests rage, 
And dire commotion rends my soul, 
He can alone the storms assuage, 
And bid the billows cease to roll. 
Lord of the Earth, and of the Skies! 
Supreme, Almighty Potentate! 
To Thee my prayers in silence rise: 
Thy power on earth—thy name, be great! T. 
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GERMAN CAVALRY SONG. 


FROM T. KORNER, 





: i. 

On, brothers, on! with sweeping wing—the world before you opens free ; 
Though spread around with art and wile, the foeman’s deadly nets we see, 
On, noble steed; my fiery barb, dash on—to where the oakleaf crown 
Floats high, and bear thy master’s form, the battle’s joyous sword dance down. 


2. 
The rider, carried high in air, goes forward with unconquered soul— 
The dust beneath his charger’s feet, his rushing blood cannot control; 
And far behind lie care and want; his wife, his children, and his hearth: 
His sword alone beside him hangs—Freedom or Death before his path. 


3. 
Thus to the joyous marriage-feast he goes, a bridal crown to win, 
Let him who lets his loved one wait, not dare to step our ranks within; 
And to our bridal, Honor comes, and FatHertann’s, the lovely bride; 
He who embraces her, shall sink in Death’s sweet slumber by her side. 


4. 
Ah! very sweet that sleep shall fold thee. Passionate thy dreams and warm; 
Faithfully thy true one watches, holding close thy slumbering form. 
But when the German oaks shake out their buds in fluttering leaves again, 
Ina better world she ll wake thee, to eternal freedom’s reign. 

5. 
Little will their mockery help them, when our God the victory gives— 
We wait His time, in faith and patience; He, our sword and buckler, lives. 
Fierce and wild the tempest rages; forward, then—be firm and true! 
Tho’ the world were full of Demon’s, this shall be our watchword—T nroveu. 

J. F.C. 





Arr. VI—PRESBYTERIANISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Every body knows, that Dr. Beecher and Dr. Wilson spent 
a week or more, not long since, in disputation before the pres- 
bytery and the public, each attempting—so we thinkit might 
be stated—to prove that he and his party were christians. 
But the way in which each attempted to show that he receiv- 
ed christianity in its pure and undefiled form, was by show- 
ing that he and his party believed the confession of faith, ac- 
cording to its original meaning. Now we think, that before 
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making a belief in the confession of faith, identical with a be- 
lief of christian truth, they should have very carefully en- 
quired, whether the confession of faith teaches the same doc- 
trines asthe bible. It seems to us that there is some doubt about 
this. At any rate, the confession of faith is capable of such 
different interpretations, that while both parties receive it as 
containing the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, Dr. Beecher regards Dr. Wilson as rejecting the funda- 
mental doctrines of the bible relating to moral obligation and 
accountability, while Dr. Wilson looks on Dr. Beecher as a 
heretic, a deceiver of the people, imposing another gospel on 
their easy faith, and very nearly, if not quite, as bad as a Uni- 
tarlan. ‘Considering that the confession of faith was framed 
as an improvement on the language of God’s word, for the 
purpose of furnishing the simple minded with a clear, safe, 
and infallible standard of christian doctrine, we think it is 
very difficult of interpretation. But, whether it be easy 
or hard to be understood, it must be granted to be a very im- 
portant question, whether it does in fact contain a true repre- 
sentation of the doctrines of the bible. 

We propose then to take up the previous question, omitted 
by the two theologians above referred to, and to consider 
whether the doctrines of Presbyterianism, as set forth in the 
confession of faith, are the doctrines of the bible. 

In examining the doctrines of the Presbyterian church, we 
refer in our statements of them, particularly to the confession 
of faith, because it is the most generally received standard in 
our country. We ought, however, to premise, and we say it 
once for all, that we give the system, according as we under- 
stand the confession of faith, and as we believe every one 
must understand it, except, it may be, a theologian who looks 
at it through the disguising medium of some pre-established 
system of his own. 

[tis proper to state, that every Presbyterian minister on his 
ordination, and every ruling elder and deacon, is obliged, un- 
der the most solemn circumstances, before man and God, to 
answer in the aflirmative, to several questions. ‘They are 
found in the book, called the “Confession of Faith,” in the com- 
mon edition, at the 378th page; and among these questions is 
this,“Do you sitfcerely receive and adopt the confession of 
faith, of this church, as containing the system of doctrine 
taught in the holy scriptures.” No one is under the necessity of 
signing such a creed. All do it voluntarily, and ‘therefore, we 
are to suppose it is done truly, and from the heart. We are 


thus explicit, for the purpose of avoiding the appearance of 
misstatement. 
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I shall now quote from the creed, thus widely received, 
enough to show the nature of those doctrines to which we 
object, and to give a just idea of the leading features of the 
system. 

Having stated that our first parents having sinned, in eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit, which sin, God permitted in order to 
promote his own glory, it proceeds in these words: “By this 
sin, they fell from their original righteousness, and so became 
dead in sin, and wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts of 
soul and body”—*they being the root of all mankind, the guilt 
of this sin was imputed, and the same death in sin and cor- 
rupted nature, conveyed to all their posterity, descending by 
ordinary generation.” —*F rom this original corruption, where- 
by we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all 
good, and wholly inclined to all evil, do proceed all actual trans- 
gressions.” “Every sin, both original and actual, being a 
transgression of the righteous law of God, and contrary there- 
unto, doth, in its own nature, bring guilt upon the sinner, 





whereby he is bound over to the wrath of God, and curse of 


the law, and so made subject to death, with all miseries, spir- 
itual, temporal and eternal.” Having thus informed us, that 
man cannot conform to the requirements of God, and that every 
sin deserveth God’s wrath and curse, both in this life and that 
which is to come, it tells us what that curse is, by which God 
manifests his glorious justice. It is this; “that they are cast 
into hell, to be punished with unspeakable torments, both of 
body and soul, with the devil and his angels forever.” 

But, in order to show more plainly, that our sins result, not 
from our freedom of choice, but from the irresistible will of 
God who gave us the natures with which we are born, it 
states, “that God, from all eternity, by the most wise and ho- 
ly counsel of his own will, freely and unchangeably did or- 
dain whatsoever comes to pass. By the decree of God, for 
the manifestion of his glory, some men and angels are predes- 
tined unto everlasting life, and others fore-ordained to ever- 
lasting death, Then angels and men, thus pre-destinated and 
fore-ordained, are particularly and unchangeably designated; 
and their number is so certain and definite, that it cannot be 
either increased or diminished. ‘Those of mankind that are 
predestined unto life, God, before the foundation of the world 
was laid, hath chosen unto everlasting glory, without any fore- 
sight of faith or good works—and all to the praise of his glo- 
rious grace.” “As God hath appointed the elect unto glory, 
so he hath also fore-ordained all the means thereunto.” Thus 
it is with those who are to be saved: but how is it with others? 
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“The rest of mankind,” it proceeds to say, “God was pleased, 
according to the unsearchable counsel of his own will, where- 
by he withholdeth or extendeth mercy as he pleaseth, for the 
clory of his sovereign power over his creatures, the rest he 
was pleased to pass by, and to ordain them to dishonor and 
wrath, for their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice”—i. e. 
Men are first doomed to sin by their Maker, and then, accord- 
ing to what I have before quoted, are cast into hell to be pun- 
ished with unspeakable torments, both of body and soul for- 
ever, for conformity to the will of God. 

This doctrine is, without doubt, an important one, and so 
the next words that follow seem not inappropriate; which 
words are these: “The doctrine of this high mystery of pre- 
destination is to be handled with special prudence and care,” 
and haying stated the reason, it concludes with these words: 
“So shall this doctrine aflord matter of praise, reverence and 
admiration of God; and of humility, diligence and abundant 
consolation, to all that sincerely obey the gospel.” 

But this being an important doctrine, it seems to have been 
deemed necessary, to make assurance doubly sure. Hence 
we find the same fundamental ideas again and again repeated. 
Thus, under the head of Free will, we read, “Man, in his state 
of innocency,” i, e.« Adam before his fall, “had freedom and 
power, to will and do, that which is good and well-pleasing to 
God; but man by his fall into a state of sin, has wholly lost 
all ability of will to any spiritual good, accompanying salva- 
tion; so, as a natural man, being altogether averse from that 
which is good, and dead in sin, is not able by his own strength, 
to convert himself, or to prepare himself thereunto.” “When 
God converts a sinner, he freeth him from his natural bondage 
under sin, and by his grace alone, enables him freely to will 
and to do, that which is spiritually good.” And this is again 
repeated, if possible, more strongly, under the head of effec- 
tual calling. ‘All those,” it says,“whom God hath predesti- 
nated unto life, and those only, he is pleased in his appointed 
and accepted time, effectually to call out of that state of sin 
and death, in which they are by nature, to grace and salvation.” 
“This effectual call, is of God’s free and special grace, not 
from any thing at all foreseen in man, who is passive therein, 
until, being quickened and renewed by the Holy Spirit, he 1s 
thereby enabled to answer this call, and to embrace the grace 
offered and conveyed in it.” From this, it would be suppos- 
ed, that no heathens could be saved, and none in christian 
countries, but those who had arrived .at sufficient age to be 
converted. But we should judge wrongly. There are ex- 
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ceptions. And the creed goes on to state the excep- 
tions. The exceptions are, “ect infants, dying in infan- 
cy, are regenerated and saved by Christ, through the spirit.” 
“So also are other elect persons, who are incapable of being 
outwardly called, by the ministry of the word.” So it seems, 
that there are some infants who will not be damned. 

But, in order to reconcile forgiveness of sin, with justice, 
something more is to be done. hat that is, is stated under 
the head of Justification: “Those whom God effectually 
calleth, he also freely justifieth’—How? “by imputing the 
obedience and satisfaction of Christ unto them.” Christ, by 
his obedience and death, did fully discharge the debt of all 
those, that are thus justified, and did make a proper, real and 
full satisfaction to his Father’s justice, in their behalf.” “God 
did, from all eternity, decree to justify the elect. But their 
justification is only of free grace, so that both the exact jus-~ 
tice and rich grace of God, might be glorified in the justifica- 
tion of sinners.” Finding man thus perfectly incapable of 
doing any thing, made so by his Creator, the question natural- 
ly arises, of what use is the moral law? The catechism? which 
is little more than a repetition of the confession, solves the 
difficulty by saying, “Although no man since the fall, can at- 
tain to righteousness and life by the moral law, yet there ts 
great use thereof to all men, to the regenerate, and the unre- 
generate.” And the use is this, “to inform them of the holy 
will of God, and of their duty, binding them to walk accord- 
ingly, to convince them of their disability to keep it, and of the 
sinful pollution of their natural hearts and lives, to humble 
them in the sense of their sin and misery, and thereby help 
them to a clear sight, of the need they have of Christ, and of 
the perfection of his obedience. 

We have quoted too much, perhaps, for the patience of our 
readers; but even at the risk of being tedious, we prefer to 
quote these doctrines in the language of those who hold them. 

All this might be expressed, much more concisely, by avoid- 
ing the repetitions. God, from all eternity, has decreed what- 
soever comes to pass. Among other things, permitting the 
fall of Adam, and on account of that fall, changing his nature 
to complete corruption, and perpetuating that — of 
nature through all his posterity, and creating them to live and 
die, under his wrath and curse, for “the manifestation of his 
glorious justice.” However, for “the manifestation of his glo- 
rious grace,” he will save some. These, without any foresight 
of faith, or good works, he elects. The elect, he calls, he justi- 
fies, he saves. But as it would be inconsistent with justice, to 
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pardon their natural depravity till the debt has been paid, to 
reconcile justice with mercy, his Son suffers in the place of 
the guilty, and then God forgives them: i. e. God compels men 
to sin, by the curse with which he loads and corrupts their na- 
tures. His justice requires that all should be delivered over 
to the wrath and curse of the law; but his mercy comes in 
and would save some. ‘These he elects. But his justice for- 
bids his pardoning them, till an innocent person has suffered 
in their stead. ‘Then he can pardon the sins of the elect, 
but the rest of those whom he compels to sin, he passes by, 
and they are cast into hell, to be punished with unspeakable 
torments in body and soul, with the devil and his angels forev- 
er. And this for the manifestation of his glorious justice. 
This is the great scheme of redemption. 

We think it a horrible superstition of the Hindoos, that 
they imagine that their deities can be propitiated by the sac- 
rifice of themselves, or their children. Suppose that an intel- 
ligent Hindoo, should be convinced by a missionary, that it is 
horrible and monstrous, to believe that God can take pleasure 
in the misery of his creatures. The Hindoo has heard much 
of christianity. He asks the missionary for information about 
it. ‘The missionary gives him the Confession of Faith, as con- 
taining the abstract of its doctrines, he would find that the 
christian’s God, does not require or approve of human sacrifices, 
but why? Because it is too insignificant. The christian’s 
God, promotes his glory and justice, by the eternal torment of 
his creatures. After having incapacitated men for doing good, 
his glorious justice is chiefly manifested, as the Confession of 
Faith mildly terms it, “by passing them by.” The glory of 
the christian’s God, demands no common altar, and no com- 
mon sacrifice. It demands more than the blood of bulls and 
goats, or even human sacrifices. Hell is the altar, from whose 
regions of boundless torment, steams up forever, throwing 
eclipse on the heavens, the smoke of that sacrifice which man- 
ifests the glorious justice of the christian’s God. Without 
foresight of faith or good works, he elects some to salvation, 
“to show forth his glorious grace.” Without foresight of 
faith or good works, he elects others to unspeakable torments 
in hell, “to show forth his glorious justice.” The Hindoo dei- 
ty is pleased, when the mother casts the child fnto the Ganges. 
She has given up her child to her God, and she has secured by 
that offering, acceptance to the Hindoo heaven. But the chris- 
tian’s God, has, of his own pleasure, and to promote his glory, 
from eternity, ordained parent and child, myriads on myriads, 
to eternal torments. And shall I leave my father’s faith, says 
the Hindoo, toembrace such a faith as this? Is this the chris- 
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tian’s God? No, we answer, it is not the christian’s God, but 
the God of the Assembly’s Confession of Faith. The Deity 
represented in the New Testament, is the Father of all his 
creatures. He made this fair world, covered with his boun- 
ties and blessings; and it is but the dim image of his paternal 
care. The deity of the Assembly’s Confession of Faith,is what 
that work describes him. Pardon us, if this seems horrible. 
We do not wish to shock any one; but we are discussing these 
doctrines, and must therefore tell what they are. And that 
we may shock no one, we have chosen to state them in the 
weighed, and measured, and revised, and calm language of 
those who believe them. But it may be said, that no one be- 
lieves them. All that we can say 1s, that every clergyman 
and every elder, in the Presbyterian church, in the most sol- 
emn and formal manner, adopt the confession of faith, as their 
creed, and therefore, of course, believe it. Further than 
this, we have no right to go, and I go no farther. We do 
not say that any one believes it, who does not publicly profess 
to do so. This we say, as an excuse to those who might con- 
demn us for dweiling on doctrines, which to them may seem 
obsolete—the worn out errors of the dark ages. ‘They are 
not obsolete, but professedly taught as fundamental, in more 
than two thousand churches of our land. 

But let us further add, that though this creed is believed, 
we cannot but think, that it is very often believed, as we be- 
lieve, what we are taught in childhood—the words being as- 
sented to, with no very definite idea of what they mean. 
Many have probably hardly read the confession of faith; with 
few do its doctrines becomte actual principles of the mind, 
and all believe other truths, many others, which counteract 
what little influence these may have. All believe in the pa- 
ternal providence of God; all believe in the necessity of a 
virtuous life. The question is not about these. But are the 
peculiar doctrines of the Westminster Assembly’s Confession 
of faith taught in the scriptures? To us, it seems, not one of 
them. We find Presbyterianism in the catechism, not in the 
bible. We will dismiss this general review of the confession 
of Faith, with an illustration which may serve to show its 
character. 

A parent has a child. During its youth it disobeys some 
injunction of the parent, and the parent, as a punishment, 
puts out the eyes of his child. After this he has many other 
children. As they are born, he successively puts out their 
eyes, on account of their elder brother’s sin. But his laws 


require that they shall be constantly occupied in business that 
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requires the use of sight. Of course they can do nothing, 
that he requires them to do. They must necessarily violate 
his laws every moment. But his justice requires that his laws 
should be avenged, and his own character glorified; and to 
accomplish this object he places his children on the rack 
every day, and strains it to the extremityof torture. - Some 
of his children, he would however liberate, if he could consis- 
tently with justice. They are chosen, without reference to 
their characters, while one of them offers, on condition that 
his father will liberate them, to bear their punishment in their 
stead. ‘The father assents. He releases some of his children, 
but inflicts their punishment on this one, while the rest of his 
children, he still dooms to this perpetual torture. Thus he 
vindicates his parental mercy and justice. ; 

Were a human parent to do so, all human punishments 
would seem too light for such demon-like barbarity—a barbar- 
ity so monstrous, so beyond all name, that human laws could 
not reach it. But this parent might defend his course, thus. 
Man is commanded to imitate God. Did not he quench, not 
inerely the outward eye, but the eye of the soul, in Adam, on 
his firstsm? And has he not, on account of that sin, quench- 
ed that inward eye, of the soul, in every one created since? 
Does not his law require, what they cannot do? And to vin- 
dicate the authority of his law, does he not doom all, not to 
this light punishment of the rack, which touches not the soul, 
but to the flames and tortures of hell—tortures, which like 
tongues of fiery serpents, dart through the body, and through 
the soul. Some he saves from this, as I have done, but he 
saves them, as I also have done, only because another has suf- 
fered the punishment in their stead. AmI wrong when I im- 
itate God? Is mortal man more just than his Maker? 

We have given a general view of this system of doctrines. 
The question is—is there such a system in the scriptures? Is 
this the gospel, the good news that Christ brought from the 
Father—the blessed system heralded by angels, proclaiming 
peace and good will to men? This question, it is important for 
us to have answered correctly, and according to the truth. 

We now leave the general view of the confession of faith, 
and come to its particular doctrines. The first and most im- 
portant, is that of man’s natural depravity. This doctrine 
lies at the foundation of the whole system. Remove it, and 
the fabric falls. We have already quoted the Assembly’s 
Confession of faith as to this point. It reads, that the guilt of 
Adam’s sin was imputed, and the same death in sin and cor- 
rupted nature, conveyed to all their posterity, descending from 
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them by ordinary generation; and that from this original cor- 
ruption, whereby we are utterly indisposed, disabled and made 
opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil, do pro- 
ceed all actual transgressions. 

In the Heidleberg catechism, of scarcely less celebrity 
than the Westminster, it is stated, that we are prone to hate 
God and our neighbor, are wholly incapable. of doing any 
good, and inclined to all wickedness, mw regenerated by 
the spirit of God. The Andover creed states, “That Adam, 
the federal head and representative of the human race, was 
_— in a state of probation, and that in consequence ot 

is disobedience, all his descendents were constituted sinners, 
that by nature, every man is personally depraved, destitute of 
holiness, unlike and opposed to God, and that previously to the 
renewing agency of the Divine Spirit, all his moral actions 
are adverse to the character and glory of God; that being 
morally incapable of recovering the image of his Creator, 
which was lost in Adam, every man is justly exposed to eter- 
nal damnation. 

This doctrine has been variously modified—no one more 
so. The mildest form it has assumed, has been this: It ts 
said that man, at birth, is innocent, and free to do right or 
wrong. But that as soon as he 1s old enough to perform the 
first moral action, he sins, and in every action sins, till regen- 
erated by the influence of the Holy Spirit. ‘This is but a 
different mode of arriving at the same result. ‘The broad, 
all-important fact is equally asserted here as before, viz: that 
on account of Adam’s sin, man is so constituted, that his 
moral nature produces sin, and nothing but sin; that all which 
can sin in man, that is, his moral nature, does sin, and does 
nothing but sin, so long as it follows that tendency originally 
communicated to his nature. Both assert, that man never 
does any thing morally good, till regenerated by the power of 
God. an is like the poison tree of Java: As soon as it 
sprouts up and opens its leaves, it begins to diffuse its poison. 
Soman, as soon as he begins to perform moral actions, he begins 
to sin, and always sins, till God changes him. The only differ- 
ence between the opinions we have quoted, is this, one says 
that man’s nature is corrupt with poison, from the outset; the 
other, that it is not, till it begins to manifest the poison. But 
the great result is the same. Both view man’s nature equally 
poisoned, they only differ about its condition, during the time 
in which it is not manifested. It is a mere verbal dispute. 

_ Having stated what the doctrine of depravity is, we shall, 
in the next number, state our reasons for rejecting it. 
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Art. VII.—WESTERN POETRY—No. If. 


What constitutes a Western literature? It is not enough to 
make a Western literature, that men should write of wilder- 
ness or prairie, of log cabins, or scalping knives. They may 
write of these matters, and still, in sentiment and in form, in 
all that gives character and soul to literature, be servile imita- 
tors of the hack-writers of the London press. That will form 
a Western literature, which is written by Western men, out 
of thoughtful minds, and full hearts—their own thoughts, and 
their own emotions, amidst the scenes and circumstances by 
which they are surrounded. Undoubtedly there are peculi- 
arities in the condition of those, who people this new world, 
and their peculiarities must, in some degree, modify their feel- 
ings and views of things. And when they write, if they 
write out of their own souls, their thoughts coming up like 
fountains from the earth’s heart, with the tinge and taste ot 
the soil, through which it has worked its way up to the light; 
(and so far as poetry is concerned, he who writes not thus, is 
not a poet, a maker, but a mere copier of the poetry of oth- 
ers,) the same influences, that give a peculiar coloring to the 
character, will give a distinctive coloring to the productions 
of their minds. ‘This difference in the circumstances influen- 
cing character, made the literature of Greece differ from that 
of Rome, and gives to ever, modern nation of the civilized 
world, its own national literature. It matters not what sub- 
jects are dwelt upon; that will be a Western literature which 
is written out of Western mind, and colored by Western 
character. We do not suppose that what is written west, 
will differ much from what is produced east of the Alleghanies. 
A similarity in all the circumstances that mainly affect the 
character, must, from the necessity of the case, give much 
the same tone and color to the writings of the West, the 
South, and the North. Indeed we have no Western, nor 
Southern, nor Northern literature, as such—no provincial lit- 
erature, but an American, a national literature. But what- 
ever the situation of writers in the West may be, if there be 
any peculiarities in the face of nature, or in our social rela- 
tions, let them see with their own eyes, think with their own 
minds, feel with their own hearts, and write what they see, 
and think, and feel, and we shall have originality, and a litera- 
ture of our own, so far as either is worth seeking. 

We have before us a neat pamphlet of forty-eight pages, 
containing “The Emigrant, a Poem.” This was published a 
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couple of years back, and is from the pen of Mr. F. W. Thom- 
as, of this city. “The Emigrant” is a poem of a desultory 
nature—touching upon a variety of themes—rather fragmen- 
tary in its character—and without a perceptible connection 
between the different parts, other than that arising from the 
regular numbering of the consecutive stanzas. It contains, 
however, passages of a high order of poetry, and shows its 
author to be a man of fine talents, but whose poetical powers 
want cultivation. His mind, indeed, is an intellectual garden; 
but the wholesome plants are strangely scattered about—with- 
out any order whatever—completelv helter-skelter—and the 
flowers of poesy are sadly choked up with weeds. When 
you find a flower, and get it nicely separated from the worth- 
less stuff with which it was surrounded, it is well worth pre- 
serving. ‘Take the following apostrophe to Love, and put it in 
your book of choice extracts. 


LOVE. 


O, Love! what rhymer has not sung of thee? 
And, who, with heart so young as his who sings, 
Knows not thou art self-burdened as the bee, 
Who, loving many flowers, must needs have wings? 
Yes, thou art wing’d, O, Love! like passing thought, 
That now is with us, and now seems as nought, 
Until deep passion stamps thee in the brain, 

Like bees in folded flowers that ne’er unfold again. 


“The Emigrant” was written, according to the preface, 
“as the author was descending the Ohio river, to become a 
citizen of the West;” and consists principally of reflections 
suggested by the scenery through which he was passing, the 
history of the country, and the complexion of the times. The 
following is fine. 


ELOQUENCE. 


How deeply eloquent was the debate, 
Beside the council fire of those red men! 
With language burning as his sense of hate; 
With gesture just; as eye of keenest ken; 
With illustration simple, but profound, 
Drawn from the sky above him, or the ground 
Beneath his feet; and with unfalt’ring zeal, 
He spoke from a warm heart, and made e’en cold hearts feel. 


And this is Eloquence. ’Tis the intense, 
Impassioned fervor of a mind deep fraught 
With native energy, when soul and sense 
Burst forth, embodied in the burning thought; 
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When look, emotion, tone, are all combined— 
When the whole man is eloquent with mind— 
A power that comes not to the call or quest, 

But from the gifted soul, and the deep feeling breast. 


Poor Logan had it, when he mourned that none 
Were left to mourn for him;—’twas his who swayed 
The Roman Senate by a look or tone; 
’T was the Athenian’s, when his foes, dismayed, 
Shrunk from the earthquake of his trumpet call; 
*T'was Chathams, strong as either, or as all; 
’T was Henry’s holiest, when his spirit woke 

Our patriot fathers’ zeal to burst the British yoke. 


Perhaps the following is the best extract, of equal length, 
that could be made from the pamphlet; and with this we will 
take leave of it. 


“EARLY TIMES IN THE WEST.” 


Here once Boone trod—the hardy Pioneer— 
The only white man in the wilderness: 
Oh! how he loved, alone, to hunt the deer, 
Alone at eve, his simple meal to dress: 
No mark upon the tree, nor print, nor track, 
To lead him forward, or to guide him back: 
He roved the forest, king by main and might, 
And looked up to the sky and shaped his course aright. 


That mountain, there, that lifts its bald high head 
Above the forest, was, perchance, his throne; 
There has he stood and marked the woods outspread, 
Like a great kingdom, that was all his own; 
In hunting shirt and moccasins arrayed, 
With bear-skin cap, and pouch, and needful blade. . 
How carelessly he leaned upon his gun! 

That sceptre of the wild, that had so often won. 


Those western Pioneers an impulse felt, 

Which their less hardy sons scarce comprehend; 

Alone, in Nature’s wildest scenes they dwelt; 

Where crag, and precipice, and torrent blend, 

And stretched around the wilderness, as rude 

As the red rovers of its solitude, ; 

Who watched their coming with a hate profound, 
And fought with deadly strife for every inch of ground. 


To shun a greater ill sought they the wild? 
No, they left happier lands behind them far, 
And brought the nursing mother and her child 
To share the dangers of the border war; 
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The log-built cabin from the Indian barred, 
Their little boy, perchance, kept watch and ward, 
While Father ploughed with rifle at his back, 

Or sought the glutted foe through many a devious track, 


How cautiously, yet fearlessly, that boy 
Would search the forest for the wild beast’s Jair, 
And lift his rifle with a hurried joy, 
If chance he spied the Indian lurking there: 
And should they bear him prisoner from the fight, 
While they are sleeping, in the dead midnight, 
He slips the thongs that bind him to the tree, 
And leaving death with them, bounds home right happily. 


Before the mother, bursting through the door, 
The redman rushes where her infants rest; 
Oh God! he hurls them on the cabin floor! 
While she, down kneeling, clasps them to her breast. 
How he exults and revels in her woe, 
And lifts the weapon, yet delays the blow; 
Ha! that report! behold! he reels! he dies! 
And quickly to her arms the husband—father—flies. 


In the long winter eve, their cabin fast, 
The big logs blazing in the chimney wide— 
They’d hear the Indian howling, or the blast, 
And deem themselves in castellated pride; 
Then would the fearless warrior disclose 
Most strange adventures with his sylvan foes, 
Of how his arts did over their’s prevail, 

And how he followed far upon their bloody trail. 





Several of Mr. Thomas’ shorter poems, are very beautiful ; 
and we recollect to have frequently admired one or two of 
his songs, which have been set to music, as we heard them 
from the sweet lips of a fair pianist. We present the follow- 
ing stanzas, as a favorable specimen of his miscellaneous 


pieces. 
STANZAS. 


I’ve thought in many a dreaming hour, 
If I could win the voice of fame— 

The wreath without a fading flower, 
That gathers round a glorious name: 

That come what might I should be blest, 
The gay, the fair, might take the rest. 


That woman’s smile should but attract, 
Like music at the gorgeous play— 
Given between each passing act, 
To wile the tedious time away— 
15 
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That when the scene employed my care, 
I’d heed not how she went, or where. 


E’en as the boy who takes the bird; 
And loves to mark its panting breast, 
And breathes it many a pretty word, 
. And gives it all that birds love best,— 
With woman thus I thought to play, 
Then wearied, let her flee away. 


That wish for fame, is but a dream, 
Which only in my dreams can live, 
And could I realize the theme! 
What could its frail possession give? 
The bird! alas! her notes I’ve heard— 
Oh that I now, could win the bird. 


She should my every thought engage— 

*T would be my joy to hear her sing— 
And keep her ina willing cage, 

And of my heart, I'd make the string,— 
Then Lady bird we could not part, 

But with a seared and broken heart. 





Arr. VII.—WESTERN PREACHERS.—No. I. 


HENRY B. BASCOM. 


Acquaintances with individual characters are formed very 
much as their owners are pleased to reveal themselves to us. 
We seem to penetrate the remotest arcana of some natures 
with a glance; while others are shrouded from our observa- 
tions in doubts and mysteries. But wherever there is any 
very striking peculiarity about an individual, it becomes part 
and parcel of his nature, and his hypocrisy must indeed be 
consummate, if he can veil it from our view. The prominences 
of human character, like the prominences of a landscape, are 
discovered immediately, while the more retired and less dis- 
tinct portions, require a closer observation. 

_ We have made these remarks in advance, for the purpose 
of parrying the charge of presumption which may be brought 
against us, for forming an opinion of an individual, anterior to 
the establishment of a familiar acquaintance with him. We 
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have heard Mr. Bascom but on two occasions, yet we fancy 
ourselves as competent to form an estimate of his powers, as 
though we had listened to him full two score times. Now, 
be it understood that Mr. Bascom has many striking points 
about him which present themselves immediately to the eye 
of the spectator, and from these we judge. And, farther, 
Mr. Bascom is in the habit of making eflorts to exhibit his 
energies, and it must be acknowledged, that he is eminently 
successful in making a complete revelation of all the myste- 
ries of his mind and- heart, on such occasions. 

Sabbath eve is down upon the earth, and the bells are call- 
ing the worshippers to their several temples. The streets in 
the vicinity of the Methodist Church, on Fifth street, display 
eager throngs, for ithas been announced that a gentleman of 
celebrity is to preach in that church, on this evening. Mr. 
Bascom is always greeted by a numerous auditory, when it 
is know that he is to hold forth in Cincinnati. The hurry 
with which the multitude presses forward, is an evidence of 
an intense desire to hear him, whose reputation for oratorical 
power, stands high with the majority of our citizens. We 
have now arrived at the church—we are fortunate in getting 
a seat—for although the hour is early, nearly every seat with- 
in this spacious building has a tenant. Crowds throng the 
aisles, and hundreds return home, not being able to get even a 
sight of the man whom they desire to hear. 

He prays. We do not like his manner in prayer; and his 
voice lacks that deep pathos which siezes hold of the heart, 
and wraps about it the fervor of devotional feeling. He toss- 
es his head backwards and forwards with an incessant sawing, 
which, but for the occasion, would partake more of the ludi- 
crous, than of solemnity. He speaks too rapidly,—his tones 
are too conversational,—for a service of such deep concern 
as prayer—and it is evident that the feelings of his brethren 
are not so thoroughly wrought upon, as when listening to in- 
ferior preachers, for they respond but coldly to his most im- 
passioned intonations. 

He reads a hymn with an unconcerned manner, and acare- 
less tone. He is as bad a reader of other men’s poetry, as 
Corneille was of his own. 

Again he rises. With a white kerchief he brushes his 
brow, and now places the cambric on the pulpit beside the 
bible. Hark! he pronounces his text. His exordium, ore 
moulded on a good model, is not particularly strikin e 
divides his sermon into three heads—three doses after the 
prescription of Doctor Blair, with a manner which promises 
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to expurgate sin. He repeats his first proposition, and pro- 
ceeds hastily to hiscomments. His first remark is a profound 
truth, well expressed. He waxes warm, and now his ges- 
tures and manner concentrate the attention of the audience, 
Every sound is hushed, save the voice of the speaker. Sen- 
tence follows sentence in rapid succession. Occasionally 
there isa break in his fluency, which is very unhappy—a 
stream, which after leaping headlong from rock to rock, is 
suddenly impeded, and for a minute progresses lazily along.— 
But he regains his fluency, and hurries onward. His body is 
thrown into a variety of the most commanding attitudes, and 
his arms have a gracefulness of action, but rarely surpassed. 
Now his fancy is fog-wrapped, and an image shows but dimly 
through the mists—again he threads the mazes of the meta- 
physical subtleties of the schools—and now he presents a 
metaphor warm, shining, beautiful and appropriate. 

So much for the outline of his manner, and now for the 
matter of his discourse. The fault of his style is its exceed- 
ing bombast, as his manner sometimes partakes of pomposity. 
* Words of learned length and thundering sound,” abound—a 
sin in the estimation of classical elegance and criticism.— 
Many of his ideas seem to shrink to pigmy-like proportions, 
as if in awe of the ‘thundering sounds’ which roll around 
them. His metaphors frequently appear mere tinsel, because 
of glittering words which were meant for ornaments. He 
ranges above the tasteful mien of intelligent conversation, in 
the choice of his language, and there sins against the 
canons of good taste, and common sense. There is too much 
soaring pride, manifested in his references to authorities, and 
quotations—and when thus engaged, he reminds us of that 
unfortunate person, whom the Roman emperor consigned to 
death, because he had a pedantic expression of face. 

dut his discourse is not merely noticeable from its errors; 
for init are deep philosophy, potent argument, felicitous illus- 
tration, and brilliant metaphors inabundance. Mr. Bascom’s 
mind is rather remarkable for the elegance of its associations, 
than for original opulence; and if he would scrupulously 
avoid the too frequent repetition of such words as ‘con- 
stellation’ ‘spangled’ ‘effulgence’ ‘magnificence,’ and ev- 
erything else which rhymes with grandiloquence, he would 
win more admiration from cultivated understandings. Some 
of his metaphors manifest an almost unlimited faculty of 
combination, which under a discriminating eye, might be ren- 
dered highly effective: as it is, there is a prodigality of splen- 
dor lavished, to the confounding of his meaning. His imagin- 
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ation is strong, and many of its creations are beautiful and 
vivid. His fancy climbs from height to height, until it seems to 
reach the summit attainable by human effort, and then glances 
over the far-reaching prospect spread out before it. His great- 
est conceptions are superior to his powers of execution, and 
seem to triumph in dominion over his judgment. His plans are 
frequently frustrated by a defective and inadequate workman- 
ship. Every sentence is an effort—there is an incessant labor 
for eflect—and his aims are too high for his energies. 

Of Mr. Bascom’s manner, the general remark we have to 
make is, that it is too theatric al—too much of the trumpet and 
flourish about it. If nature ever has paramount claims on 
orators, it is when they are the occupants of pulpits. All 
their manner which is beyond the excitation of nature is af- 
fectation—a quality of action, which Cowper has properly 
characterized. If an individual have eloquence within him; 
and feel a deép interest in the cause of religion, certainly, 
when he ascends the desk, the responsibilities. which he has 
assumed, together with the importance of the subjects of which 
he treats, will waken up his spirit and dictate the course best 
calculated to produce the eflect which he contemplates. He 
needs no action beyond that which his impulses bid; and if he 
regard it properly, it will be more effective than all that human 
ingenuity can contrive. 

If it be asked, Is Mr. Bascom an eloquent man, we answer, 
yes—but not preeminently such. We would pronounce him 
a splendid orator—an accomplished rhetorician. By elo- 
quence, we understand something deeper than rhetoric ;—it Is 
that power which exercises an irresistible dominion over us— 
which weds us to the sympathies of the speaker—which lays 
the provinces of thought, feeling and passion, under contribu- 
tion—something whose eflect is widely different from the ad- 
miration we feel, when our eyes are pleased with exhibitions 
of gracefulness. Mr. Bascom wants a more natural and 
simple style of metaphor, and greater precision and simplicity 
in the use of language. He seems not yet to be aware of the 
great truth, that nature does not necessarily mean something 
very grand, any more than devotion means exhibition. s. 
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Arr. IX.—CHURCH MUSIC. 


The remarks we have to make upon this subject, will ex- 
cite opposite feelings in two different classes of readers.— 
The fashionable musician will of course laugh at them, but 
the devtional Christian, who keeps in view the real object of 
church music, will find in them nothing but a confirmation of 
what he has often, and alas, painfully felt. 

The great question relating to this subject, is not “ what is 
the real object of church music,” since that is well known; 
but “ whether that object is kept in view in our churches,” 

Vocal music, of a simple and solemn character, has, from 
time immemorial, been one of the ways in which to express 
devotional feelings. It is a natural language of the heart—all 
nations, and all ages have used it, both as a means of exciting, 
and giving vent to the feelings. Music is adapted, like poetry, 
to express the higher and nobler sentiments, veneration, hope, 
gratitude, and love. Not only these, but penitence, prayer, 
humility, and faith, find in it a voice to utter forth the full ude 
of emotion. If the metaphor be not too free, music and 
poetry may be called the wings upon which these feelings 
ascend to the throne of God. Hence it is, that from the ear- 
liest times of the christian religion, they have been made a 
part of united worship. How pure, how heartfelt should 
such music be. ‘The audible breathing of the souls commun- 
ion with its Maker. The voice of man, directly addressing 
the Infinite Father! Alas, is it so felt to be? Do we so give 
the soul to it in our meetings? When prayer and exhortation, 
fervent and animated, when the sad yet glorious Passover of 
our Friend and Saviour, and the other high and touching or- 
dinances of our divine religion, shall have sunk to a level with 
this most abused part of christian worship, and this they 
might do through a similar lukewarmness, where, amid the 
surviving idolatry of forms, the mockery of robes and altars, 
will you find the religion of the heart? This state of the 
church can never be. Yet when we see the condition of 
church music, we cannot help asking ourselves, where is now 
the song of the heart to its Maker, as it was in the day and 
hour, when at the parting feast, the disciples sang with Jesus? 
Where is the spirit of that high and holy music? Is it found 
in the churches? Is it felt in the congregations? Do its 
tones swell from the lips of those well dressed assemblies, 
and echo from those vaulted roofs? Let us bring the actual 
picture near. Let us enter yon handsome church. It is 
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vaulted, gilded, carpeted, and cushioned. It is filled with 
gentlemen and ladies, age attired, and extremely punc- 
tilious in their behaviour. ‘The Minister announces the hymn. 
There is a general rustling of leaves and dresses. The flock 
are finding the place. ‘The performer, with a business air, 
has taken his seat at the organ. Orchestral fingers are hasti- 
ly running up and down the index, of the Handel and Hayden 
collection. Their hearts are on bars and rests, tones and 
semitones. ‘They are amateurs; great at solos, catches and 
rounds. They are resolved to make an impression. It is 
wonderful what responsibility can rest on the shoulders of 
afew. Scientifically doth the symphony die away.  Invol- 
untarily do the faces of the amateurs lengthen, for great is 
the. importance of Time. Expression, too, is essential. Not 

a forte or a piano must be neglected—not an interval miscal- 
“aa, What a concentration of mind, doth the science of 
music demand! What reputation is at stake! What a mo- 
ment for an amateur! Down goeth the wand of the leader. 
The assembly rises. The rustling of silks goeth up, and the 
first line of the hymnis lost in the noise. A hundred fans are 
in motion; a hundred eyes are curiously raised to the choir, 
and then ‘employed in wandering about the room. ‘Their 
books are open in their hands, but where is the voice?— 
Where is the mighty chorus of praise, that should burst from 
that large assembly? Are they all silent? Are they indeed 
permitting a band of musicians to sing alone, while they 
amuse themselves with the sound, as if it were made but to 
tickle the ear, and relieve the tedium of a worship, which to 
them is amere form? Is this the object of sacred music? Is 
it meant to be this cold and intellectual art, confined to a few. 
Is it never to be again the warm language of united devotion? 
Is it never to bring with it that beauty in the heart, that love 
and adoration, that j joy of good resolve, that unutterable tri- 
umph of the soul, which filled the thoughts, and trembled on 
the lips of the glorious company of apostles, when all united, 
because all felt it a privilege thus to pour fourth the deep tide 
of religious rapture? 

Too seriously, we cannot lament this fading away of the 
spirit of music. In most of those churches where wealth and 


fashion congregate, all the music is performed by choirs, of 


from six to twenty persons. In the more wealthy parishes 
an expensive organ is procured, and professional musicians 
are employed, not only to perform upon the organ, and to 
lead the measure, but to sing for the congregation. Some 
congregations appropriate hundreds, some perhaps thousands 
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of dollars, for the sake of having what is called scientific 
music. One object of this, is to attract large congregations, 
Of the propriety of this, we shall speak hereafter. Some- 
times actors and actresses are taken from the stage, and hired 
to sing inthe churches. On such occasions, numbers resort 
to the house of God, for no other purpose than to hear them. 
On one occasion, when Mrs. Knight was engaged to sing a 
solo at a certain church, on the Sabbath, the writer of this 
was asked, whether the boxes were open for strangers, and 
whether clapping was allowed! Inthe more fashionable of 
those churches where organs are not permitted, it 1s customa- 
ry to use the bass-viol, clarionet, the flute and the violin —— 
And both the performers, and the instruments,may often be 
seen alternately at the church and the ball-room. Independ- 
ent of the absurdity of dignifying this music with the name 
of worship, what is the character of the music itself? Most of 
the choirs are ill organized assemblages of half taught musi- 
cians, who seldom practice together, except at service, and 
are in the constant habit of violating every rule and principle 
of music. Very few of them have scientific leaders. It is 
seldom that the organ is not in bad tune, or if they have no 
organ, that some flute or violin, is not at open war with the 
rest—or that some essential part of the harmony is not want- 
ing, or some voice cracked or discordant. In chanting, when 
every thing depends upon united practice, these faults are 
particularly observable. Since, then, the music of the choirs 
is not scientific, what object is gained by giving them the 
monopoly? Does it more perfectly accomplish the object 
of religious worship, to have a little bad music performed by a 
few persons in a distant corner of the church? Is it in better 
taste? Is it more respectful to the house of God? 

The writer of this, has known a choir to stop in the middle 
of a hymn, for no other reason, than the performers had 
created such a confusion of time and harmony, that it was 
impossible to go on. What did the congregation do insuch a 
case? They all sat down, in silence and in mortification.—— 
Such an instance should have opened their eyes to the impro- 
priety of abandoning this part of christian worship to a few. 
Better, had they strike it from their service altogether, than 
conduct it thus. What do we say of those countries where 
at funerals, the weeping is done by hired mourners? Weare 
shocked beyond measure at such an absurdity. Is it a less 
wicked farce to worship our Maker by proxy? 

The language of the minister is, “Let us continue the 
worship of God, by singing the hymn.” But we act 
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as if we understood him to say, “ Let us continue the worship 
of God, by hearing the choir sing the ———hymn.” It 
may be said by way of apology, that the people who hear 
the sound, and * make melody in their hearts,” worship as ef- 
fectually, as if they actually sang. But we very much doubt 
whether the hearts of the congregations, have any thing to 
do with the performance. We have often observed with 
pain, that the utmost indifference prevails, while the hymn is 
singing. We doubt whether it is not from beginning to end, 
a tasteless and heartless mockery.. It is the duty of the 
whole congregation to join with voice, as well as with heart. 
We have had enough of pretensions to science. Neverthe- 
less, let there be a choir, and let them sing as scientifically as 
they please, but let the whole church join them. We venture 
to say that the music would be improved by it. At all events 
we do not think it could be made worse. A more universal 
taste for music would grow up, and this part of the service 
would become, as it was in the primitive church, a matter of 
the heart, and not merely of the ear. 

It is for these and other reasons that we approve of the 
practice of the Methodist churches. We there see the popu- 
lar influence of music, in its most interesting form. Ina mixed 
congregation of the less artificial and fashionable, great ex- 
citement of the religious feelings, always pours itself fourth in 
music. When the voice of a popular preacher has, in its na- 
tural eloquence, humbled them in sorrow, or cheered them 
with hope—or agitated them with remorse, or filled them with 
gratitude to God, it pauses only to be echoed by a mightier 
sound, the united voices of a thousand hearts, pouring forth 
their high-wrought emotions in the simple language of poet- 
ry and music. What other language could they utter? It is 
the only way in which they can speak together. We do not 
approve of the paroxysms which sometimes take place at these 
meetings;—but how often have we heard and gloried in the 
sound of a thousand united voices ascending by one common 
impulse of adoration and gratitude! making no pretensions to 
science, but simply singing for the hearts’ sake, they are not 
thinking of bars and rests, but of the majesty of God, and the 
glory of his religion. Yet we have heard fashionable musi- 
cians criticize this part of the Methodist worship, as if it 
were merely a musical performance! Alas that the profession 
of music should thus narrow down the contemplation of its 
great end,as a part of our nature, intellectualize it into a mere 
science, and reduce all its natural and moral beauty to a cold 
standard of studied rules! Such criticism we despise. How 
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far beyond its petty jurisdiction is the simple language of 
the heart—yet how apt it is to intermeddle with what never 
was intended to be its subject! It would make us despise 
song which is not scientific, though it soothe and lighten the 
heart of the singer:—though it gladden the long task of the 
laborer, or cheer the heavy task of the poor:—though it speak 
with a mighty pathos of multitudes bowed in penitence, or 
exulting in the joy of redemption. _ 

It is this spirit of fashionable criticism, which has destroy- 
ed the music of our churches, only to substitute in its place, 
that awful and incomprehensible thing called choir music; 
which has neither the merit of feeling or of science; and we 
must say, that if churches have really abandoned singing as 
a part of worship, and yet irreverently retain a little of it as 
a recreation, or merely for forms sake, they have most effectu- 
ally punished themselves.* Cs 





Art. X.—DR. LIEBER’S LETTERS. 


Letters to a gentleman in Germany, written after a trip from 
Philadelphia to Niagara. Edited by Francis Ineber; Ca- 
rey, Leaand Blanchard, 1834. ' 


This is both an amusing and instructive volume, and we 
recommend it to the attention of those who love the uncon- 
strained, epistolary style of writing. The entire absence of 
method and arrangement is indeed its fault. In fact, it treats 
of no particular subject, and we see the title cautiously avoids 
all limitation of topic. It does not profess to be a book of 
travels—neither indeed is itone. It does not profess to have 
any author, only an editor—he, to be sure, is a responsible 
person. From its being written toa gentleman in Germany, 
we are authorized in surmising that it may contain matters 
interesting and novel to such an one—from its being written 
after atrip from Philadelphia to Niagara, we may conjecture 
that matters lying between those two points shall furnish at 
least the basis of its observations. But even these moderate 
demands are not complied with;—much in the book is not ad- 
dressed to the German gentleman (of straw?), but at once to 
the American audience—and quite as much of the volume re- 
lates to European scenes, and incidents, as to America. This 
miscellaneous and rambling character, appears to us a real 


+ To be continued in Number 3. 
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fault in the work. Bishop Berkeley's essay on Tar-water, 
which, beginning with ‘Tar-water, ended with the Trinity, 
does not appear to us, a very happy literary model. We 
have enough of the news-paper sort of reading already, in 
newspapers, Penny Magazines, Popular Libraries, &c. We 
have a right to expect ina book of the respectable size and 
appearance of the one before us, a more systematic form, and 
closer discussion. However, having eased our critical con- 
sciences by this reproof; we may further say, that the book 
is not without its unity. The actual working of the Ameri- 
can system—the bad and good tendencies of our state of so- 
ciety—this forms the real subject of these letters; and the 
views are frequently original, generally profound, always lib- 
eral and friendly. 

We have long wished to see a book of travels in America, 
written by an intelligent German. It seems almost an im- 
possible thing for an English mirror to cast a true reflection 
of America. How can an Englishman put himself into an 
historical attitude? Bred up to party—having had party doc- 
trines inculcated from his cradle—each man among them 
must look at our institutions, and character, through a con- 
vex or concave lens;—he must see all things magnified or di- 
minished. Such is the fact—we blame not Captain Hall and 
Major Hamilton for looking at us through tory glasses, any 
more than we blame a man for being near-sighted—but such 
is the fact. Each man looks at the facts before him, through 
the medium of his particular creed or theory—and sees only 
what goes to prove it. 

From various causes, obvious enough, the German is more 
free from such prejudices—he is therefore generally much 
better fitted to make correct observations on foreign coun- 
tries. ‘They are generally accurate, discriminating, liberal. 

We are free to confess, that of all Travels we have ever 
read—those of Prince Pickler Muskau in England seem to 
us the best. Although perhaps not quite just to England— 
they are full of generous views, and minute observation— 
remarks which penetrate below the surface—and reflections 
springing from a mind highly gifted by Nature, and well 
formed by a knowledge of books and contact with men. A 
rumor has been spread. that this gentleman is now travelling in 
this country, incognito. We hope it is so—a volume on 
America from such a pencil, would be invaluable. 

In the mean time, the letters before us, remind us strongly 
of the spirit and style of those celebrated travels. They are 
written by one who resembles the Prince Muskau in several 
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respects. He has the true German integrity, and piety of 
sentiment—an honest love of truth—and a sincere respect 
for every thing lofty and sacred. These best traits of the 
German character, our author possesses. But, in addition to 
these, there is a practical habit of mind, not usual with the 
German. The abstract, and theoretical, usually overbalance 
the active part of the mind, and destroy its equilibrium. — But 
our author, and the German Prince, are both men of the 
World, as well as “Men of Feeling.” We mean in the good 
sense, they are men of the World—they have learnt by an 
extensive travel, and various adventures—by a contact with 
rough Life, and Reality, to pay attention to the how, as well as 
to the what. ‘They have learnt to act with reference to the 
peculiarities of men, and things, around them, and this, fora 
German, is no easy lesson. A Frenchman can adapt himself 
in a moment, with an easy versatility to the state of things 
around him—not so a German. 

We must confess now, to our readers, that we have not 
taken these views of the author’s character, wholly from the 
book before us. The writer of this article, happened last 
summer, to get into a stage, in the beautiful city of Rochester, 
bound to Utica. He had just came from Niagara, the sound of 
its waters was in his ears, and the rich green and white masses 
of its living torrent, made pictures in his imagination. He 
had just shaken hands and bid farewell to a pleasant party, 
with whom three day’s sojourn had made him intimate, and to 
part from friends is by no means an exhilerating event. So 
he sat himself doggedly down, in a corner of the coach, de- 
termined to think over the past two or three days, and not 
trouble himself about the present. But the conversation of 
his neighbor on the front seat, soon roused him. This strang- 
er seemed to be a man who had seen, and learned much, and 
was ready to see and learn a good deal more. He too had 
just came from Niagara, and his observations showed that he 
was not accustomed to do things by halves—he had made 
himself perfectly familiar with every part of the wondrous 
scene. Although not apparently more than thirty, he had 
travelled much, and learnt to know the manners of many na- 
tions. He had been in the battle of Waterloo—fought in 
Greece—studied in Rome—had enjoyed a personal acquaint- 
ance with many distinguished men, far and near. Yet, with 
all this, his manner was so easy and natural, that it was im- 
possible not to be familiar with him,—and I wondered that | 
did not pay more respect to aman who had seen and done so 
much. Enough—I travelled with him three days or more— 
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saw Auburn—Utica—and Trenton Falls in his society—was 
much instructed and improved by his manner of observatioi: 
—and parted in New-York city, with regret. Undoubtedly 
he is the author of this book. But I will not betray his 
name, since he chooses to conceal it. 

We extract the following passage, in which he speaks o! 


TRAVELLERS IN AMERICA. 


‘‘Itis easy to take a passage in Liverpool for New-York, to enjoy th 
aromatic rolls at breakfast, to go about and philosophise on eve ry hand- 
bill, generalize every straw, expl: ain every push you may get ina bust- 
ling “street, by the elementary principles of the government unde 
which the society around you lives; to deliver letters of recommenda- 
tion, and see how they operate; to talk about jolting stages, and chew- 
ing passengers; to meditate ona baby and a hog; to deplore the want 
of wigs on the bench, or pronounce a wise opinion on the number o! 
copies of the fathers of the church in the United States, or sweeping- 
ly to declare all New-England inhabited by wretches prostrated befor. 
Mammon, their only God;—but to speak sensibly of a people, and the 
institutions; to let the guessing and chewing a moment rest, and occu- 
py ourselves with matters of substantial value; to treat them wit 
becoming attention, and not in a flimsy, flippant way, calculated « 
catch the Ww ary, not to gainthe thinking, is, I say by no means impos- 
sible; yet not very easy. It requires thinking, patience, a mani, 
calmness, and some pains—requisites not as often met with, as th 
extraordinary faculty enjoyed by some who can throw off a boo! 
readily as the deer throws off yearly, its antlers.”’ 


He is very happy at description. The sketch of th 
Beautiful Albanian, (p. 86.) is very interesting—the whol 
os of adventures, before and after the battle of Water- 
loo (p. 99.) is written with much spirit and feeling, The de- 
scription of New-York city as seen in approac hing it, we will 
extract, and also a picture of a North River boat departing.— 
If the Ohio boats would only be as punctual! to their hours! 


NEW-YORK CITY. 


‘*T will now describe the approach to New-York city, by water 
from Philadelphia. About three quarters of a mile off from Castle- 
Garden, a prospect presents itself, of rare beauty and interest: you 
have at once before you, a view up the wide and noble Hudson, with 
its high and majestic bank to the West, and the numerous inasts along 
its Eastern bank, down toward the sea, over the quarantine ground, 
and the beautiful bay, out to where the sharp line of the horizon bounds 
the chain of vision; whilst the charming and well-wharfed battery lies 
right before you, with its regular walks, and fine foliage, -through 
which may be seen acrescent of neat houses, and close alongside, i1- 
numerable masts on the western side of the Sound, while, on ‘the east- 
ern shore, rises a steep bank crowded with the houses of a busy sister- 
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city. To your right, somewhat in the rear, you have Staten Island, 
with her gently sloping hills, capped with country-seats; to your left, 
the Jersey shores, with smaller bays and inlets, and another city; and 
all the three waters strewed with vessels of all sizes and destinations; 
some slowly ploughing the waves, all sails set, above and aloft, with a 
drowzy breeze, some speeded by man’s ingenuity, some riding and rest- 
ing at anchor in the stream, some in the service of peaceful commerce, 
some with a heavy burden of metal; some are coming up from the 
narrows after a long passage; you can see it by the rust which the sea 
has washed from the iron of the shrouds, and which now stains her 
sides, as she comes from beyond one of the distant fellow-capes, thrown 
out into the sea, to mark where the Atlantic ceases; here you perceive 
some as they are towed down by the steamboat, there you see the 
schooners beating up the river, with their large canvass, like wide- 
winged gulls at a distance, so many in number, that they are spread 
out like the tents of an Arabian camp, on the even surface; here are 
the heavy-laden Indiaman, the racing packet, the nimble cutter, from 
the Chesapeake, the gazelle of the waters, and the fleet and Saxon 
news-boat, defying even the swift pilot, with his inclining masts, and 
sailing closer to the wind than vessel ever did before, and the skiffs of 
the fisherman, the flat bark of the patient oyster-man, and the buoyant 
yatch, tocarry buoyant youths; and between all these vessels, move 
the quick ferries, like busy spiders, to and fro. It is, indeed, an en- 
chanting sight! What man loves, and what he dares; nature in all 


her fullness, freedom, and grandeur; nature tamed by man—all is here 
collected on one spot. 


A NORTH RIVER STEAM-BOAT SETTING OFF. 





‘* Sir, the Courier and Inquirer! Latest news from Europe; 
Sir—’’ says a little fellow, approaching you with a bundle of that pa- 
per. ‘* The Standard, Sir! a Jackson paper; the latest news from 
Washington,” calls another, concluding from your refusal of the Cour- 
ier, that you are afriend of the administration. ‘*The Daily Adverti- 
ser!’ exclaims one; ‘* The Gazette! ’’ says another; ‘‘ The Advocate?” 
a third; ‘* There is a letter of Jack Downing in to-day”—* A great 
fire in Charleston”—*‘ The total loss of the ship Raleigh.” The steam 
begins to whistle with itssharp noise, an over-match to every other 
sound, except the similar cutting tone of escaping steam from the 
pipes of opposition boats. The vessel, yet fastened to the pier, moves 
forward and backward, like an impatient horse, dashing the water 
against the side of the wharf: the loud bell rings over your head; the 
opposition boats ring their bells, too; ladies and gentlemen, with their 
children, rush in over the narrow bridge, which connects the boat with 
the land, together with pushing porters and searching friends; trunks 
float over your head, veils fly by your face, canes threaten your eyes, 
carpet bags knock you right and left, wheel-barrows endanger your 
toesand shins. ‘he single strokes are tolling; the opposition toll their 
single strokes too; late comers hasten from the different streets, puffing 
and blowing; hackney coaches rattle from all directions;—some people 
call from the wharves, some leap on board and climb over the railing; 
the boat moves more unruly to and fro;—a bundle of tracts is thrown to 
you: “* Please, Sir, distribute them;” a baby, with a cap of sky-blue 
sarsinet, silver tassels, and yejlow feathers, is yet handed over to a 
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red-faced, panting Irish woman, with a bonnet of contrasting colors, 
and—some people remain disappointed on shore, looking with an angry 
face, after the boat, because a single second costs them twelve hours, 
perhaps twenty-four. The shrill steam ceases—the boat moves on.— 
Some bundles and valises are yet thrown from the wharf; one falls into 
the water—never mind, the boat cannot stop. Presently a second 
boat darts from between two other piers, the dangerous race begins, 
and now the American feels comfortable.—Another bell! ‘* Passen- 
gers who have not paid their fare, please step to the Captain’s office! ” 
Another rush—-another squeeze.”’ 


Our author’s remarks respecting the “ Land of Silly Names” 
in New-York State, deserve attention among us in the West, 
who have to give names to so many new townships. 

Our last extracts will be examples of a class of remarks to 
be met with in this volume, in which he traces traits of char- 
acter in little things. He finds on a sign board, indications of 
respect for Law, and on the back of a turtle, a utilitarian 
turn of mind. He may be right in this—straws show how 
the wind is blowing. With these extracts we bid him fare- 
well, but should like to see him among us, to make observa- 
tions on the Western character. 


RESPECT FOR LAW. 


‘“* «Keep to the right, as the Law directs’ you will often find on sign 
boards on bridges, in this country. It expresses the authority which 
the Law here possesses. I doubt very much whether the Romans, 
noted for their obedience to the Law, held it in higher respect than the 
Americans.” 


AMERICAN UTILITARIANISM. 


‘‘The following may, perhaps, serve as another instance of the 
American practical turn of mind. I found, one day, in a street in 
Boston, a turtle walking with the step which Cicero recommends to 
philosophers, before the door of a restaurant, with the words ‘‘ To- 
morrow Soup”? written on the back of the poor creature, which thus 


was doomed to invite man’s all-exploring appetite to partake of its 
flesh.” 
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AUGUST. 


«The quiet August noon has come; 
A slumberous silence fills the sky; 
The winds are still-_the trees are dumb—— 
In glassy sleep the waters lie.”--Bryant—A Noon Scene. 


Dust on thy mantle! dust, 
Bright Summer, on thy livery of green! 

A tarnish, as of rust, 

Dimmeth thy brilliant sheen: 
\nd thy young glories—leaf, and bud, and flower— 
Change cometh over them with every hour. 


Thee hath the August sun 

Looked on with hot,and fierce, and brassy face : 
And still and lazily run, 
Scarce whispering in their pace, 

The half-dried rivulets, that lately sent 

\ shout of gladness up, ason they went. 


I'lame-like, the long mid-day— 

With not so much of sweet air as hath stirr’d 
The down upon the spray, 
Where rests the panting bird, 

Dozing away the hot and tedious noon, 

With fitful twitter, sadly out of tune. 





Seeds in the sultry air, 
And gossamer web-work on the sleeping trees! 
E’en the tall pines, that rear 
Their plumes to catch the breeze, 
The slightest breeze from the unfruitful West, 
Partake the general languor, and deep rest. 


Happy, as man may be, 
Stretch’d on his back, in homely bean-vine bower, 
While the voluptuous bee 
Robs each surrounding flower, 
And prattling childhood clambers o’er his breast, 
The husbandman enjoys his noon-day rest. 
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Against the hazy sky, 
Motionless rests the thin and fleecy cioud. 
Lez,* such have met thine eye, 
And such thy canvass crowd! 
And, Painter, ere it from thy easel goes, 
With the sky’s light, and shade, and warmth, it glows. 


Thy pencil, too, can give 
Form to the glowing images that throng 

The Poet’s brain, and live 

Forever, in his song. 
Glory awaits thee, gifted one! and Fame 
High in Art’s temple, shall inscribe thy name. 


Soberly, in the shade, 
Repose the patient cow, and toil-worn ox; 

Or inthe shoal stream wade, 

Sheltered by jutting rocks: 
The fleecy flock, fly-scourged and restless, rush 
Madly from fence to fence, from bush to bush. 


Slow, now, along the plain, 
Creeps the cool shade, and on the meadow’s edge ; 
The kine are forth again, 
The bird flits in the hedge: 
Now in the molten west sinks the hot sun. 
Welcome, mild Eve !—the sultry day is done. 


Pleasantly comest thou, 
Dew of the evening, to the crisped grass; 

And the curled corn-blades bow, 

As the light breezes pass, 
That their parched lips may feel thee, and expand, 
Thou sweet reviver of the fevered land. 


So, to the thirsting soul, 

Cometh the dew of the Almighty’s love ; 
And the scathed heart, made whole, 
Turneth in joy above, 

To where the spirit freely may expand, 

And rove, untrammeled, in that “better land.” 


w. D. Ge. 





«S. M. Lee, Portrait and Landscape Painter, of Cincinnati. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 





JounNat or a Voyack RounD THE WorxpD, by J. M. Raysoups. 


This book contains an account of the voyage of the frigate Potomac, 
under the command of Commodore John Downes, during the circumnaviga- 
tion of the Globe, in the years 1831, 1832, 1833, and 1834, including a par- 
ticular account of the engagement at Quollah Battoo on the coast of Sumatra; 
with all the official documents relating to the same; and its motto is “ nava! 
power is national glory.” It is accordingly dedicated “to the Honorable the 
SecRETARY AND Orricers or THE Unirep States Navy.’ We believe the 
officers of the navy are not styled “ Honorable,” but this is no matter. Nor 
is it worth while to stop to inquire whether national glory consists of * naval 
power.’ Let us not be deterred by these mistakes in the beginning, but ex- 
imine the book. The introduction, of ten pages, is taken up with stating 
that a great part of the journal is made up of the notes of others. Mr. Rey- 
nolds not having been himself with the Potomac, until “some twenty 
months’? before her return to the United States. The attack on Quallah- 
Battoo seems to be uppermost in the author’s mind; and the apparent object 
t writing the book, is to correct public sentiment on this subject. Be this 
as it may, the volume is an interesting and valuable one. Butit is written 
with rather too much diffuseness, and ambition of style, fora plain narrative. 
All thatis valuable in it, might have been embraced in half the size. It is 
: vice of the age to spread out books to an absurd length. 

Inthe Ist chapter, we have a history of the city of Washington—a descrip- 
fron of Mount Vernon, where rest the ashes of the Father of his country, “to- 
gether with those of his connubial partner””—and an account of La Fayette’s 
visit to the spot. “The subject of which digression,” he queerly observes, 
“will naturally plead its excuse.” Next, a description of Norfolk. The 
‘act is next stated that the Potomac was instructed to recieve on board the 
Honorable Martin Van Buren and suite, the recently appointed Minister to 
the Courtof St.James. It isnext stated that ** James Monroe, the fifth presi- 
dentof the United States, died on the fourth of July 1831, which he calls 
a third point to a coincidence of a remarkable character... Then follows 
an indignant and most patriotic curse against the Malays, for murdering 
some of the crew of the Friendship. At last,at the 23d page, or rather the 
33d, the ship begins her voyage! “We do really believe,” says he * no one 
can thus depart without experiencing emotions which do credit to the hu- 
man heart.” When in sight of the Cape de Verd Islands, he says rather 
verbosely, ‘* The voyage of the Potomac thus far, had not been very favor- 
able, as her course had not been facilitated by any winds which were entitled 
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to the appellation of trade.” We think sucha style is entitled to the appella- 
tion of * spread,” 

His description of Rio Janeiro, aided by a handsome engraving, is interest- 
ing, however, though unnecessarily spread over twenty-five large octavo 
pages. While we condemn this, we may be condemned ourselves, by read- 
ers who perhaps will not find italine toolong. Mr. Reynolds, as we said be- 
fore, has certainly spun some interesting yarns, though not a sailor,—and his 
book will be read with pleasure, as all books are, which minutely describe 
voyages. We recollect with what interest we followed Captain Morrel, and 
we hope to hear from many a literary Tar before we die. The account of 
the Cape of Good Hope, again, is too long—twenty-eight pages. The Cape 
has been so often described, that this was not necessary, particularly as Mr. 
R. is by no means original or striking in his descriptions. Next follows the 
pith and manner of the book; the account of the frigate’s operations at th 
unfortunate Quallah-Battoo. Sme of the natives of this place had attack- 
ed and robbed the Friendship, 9th February 1831; killing three men. And 
the conspiracy, Mr. Reynolds charges, was that of the whole town, though 
only a dozen or two took partin it. ‘The truth of this charge has never been 
investigated ;—for the Friendship left the island immediately, returning to 
Salem, without prosecuting her voyage, and the Potomac landed her forces 
there, on the 6th February 1832, (a year afterwards). The Potomac had 
500 men on board, and they all landed, completely armed, except such as 
could not possibly be spared from the ship, about two o’clock in the morning, 
on the beach near Quallah-Battoo. While in this situation “ they presented” 
as Mr. Reydolds says, “a picture that was by no means deficient in those ex- 
quisite touches which constitute the “moral sublime!’ The Malays de- 
iended themselves as well as they could, but their forts and houses were 
easily taken, with the loss of two of the Potomac’s men, one of whom killed 
himself in getting overa parapet. 

A great many were killed on shore, and all the property was destroyed, 
(page 116). The number of natives killed, is afterwards stated to be 150.— 
He apologises most earnestly for this act of severity, and dwells upon its 
good effects, at much length. He then describes Sumatra, (114 pages,) 
which description, though not showing much talent, isinteresting. The 
writers use of language is sometimes odd. Speaking of rice, he says, “It is 
probable that not less than fifty millions of the human family depend for 
their sustenance, almost exclusively upon this farinaceous and esculent article 
of food.” The ears of rice, he calls “Sweet bashful pledges of delicious 
harvest, wafting their influence to the ripening sun,” (page 147). On page 
148, he makes out the palm, to bea species of turpentine. On page 155, he 
thus sums up a chapter. 


“ We have thus taken a hasty and excursive view of the Island of Suma- 
ta * 2 =2* = =2* = *  ® We have seen the capacities of its soil and 
the varied richness of its vegitable and animal kingdom. How rich, in point 
of external appearance and grandeur, is the inheritance of the Malay! On 
the soft and rich éeints of its mountains, the velvet covering of its hills, its 
velvet cascades, placid lakes, rapid streams,—Sumatra may challenge com- 
parison with the world! Why has nature been so extravagant? hy be- 
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stow on parts, where human footsteps seldom tread, all that is sublime—all 
that is beautiful—all that is calculated to elevate the mind which is susce 

tibleof noble impressions! Is it solely forthe Malay, the living Ishmalite of 
the world, that prolific nature has been so bountiful i The Malay—treacher- 
ous, cruel, and vindictive as he is,—fierce, unrelenting as the tiger of his own 
mountains, by which he is often destroyed,—is still a being entitled to the 
sympathy and compassion of the civilized world; and we cannot but pity 
his condition, even when his vices demand a measure of punishment at our 
hands. How black and damning would be the page containing an account of 
his wrongs from boasted christians, since the year 1510, when Albuquerque 
landed on his shores. For three centuries, what has been the history of 
Europeans trading on his coast, under the direction of heartless, grasping 
monopolies, but a record of oppressions, cruel exactions, and abominable in- 


justice!’ &e. 

This passage does honor to the writer, but the fact here mentioned should 
have tempered his zeal, and that of our government, against these unfortu- 
nate savages. He has been all along trying to show, that they deserved no 
mercy for their attack on the Friendship, though itis not even asserted, that 
that attack was unprovoked, nor is it proved, that it was any thing more than 
the act of a few; nota word is said of the causes of the attack; but the 
general fact is admitted, that the history of the dealings of the whites with 
them, has been from the beginning, to this day, a history of the blackest in- 
justice, After ages will pronounce this inglorious attack on Quallah-Battoo, 
to be adisgrace to the Americanarms. We ought to speak of it with shame, 
instead of boasting—and to the honor of the nation, it is so spoken of, by 
men of all parties. Asa people professing to be brave and magnanimous, to 
understand justice, and to believe in the Christian religion, we ought at least 
to have investigated the merits of the case, and to have demanded satisfac- 
tion. It was neither brave, nor just, to take advantage of our superior pow- 
er, and of the darkness of the night, against these savages. Circumstances 
make it probable that they had some great provocation for their violence. 
The object, at all events, that our merchants might get pepper from their 
coast in safety, did not justify a wanton destruction of life and property, 
whieh must have cruelly involved the innocent with the guilty. 

Upon the whole, this book has much fallen short of the expectations that 
were raised by its announcement. It is handsomely got up, with a number 
of beautiful engravings—and does the publishers more credit than the au- 
thor. We were not aware, till we came near to the end of the book, how 
small a portion of it is compiled from the writers own notes. Yet we do 
not disapprove of making books from the journals of others, with their con- 
sent, provided it be done honestly, and with genius. We wish it were often- 
er done, as much useful information might be published to the world, which 
is now confined to the perusal of a few. 

Mr. Reynolds promises us another book; an account of his own connection 
with the expedition to the South Seas; an expedition more honorable in its 
in its conception than that of the Potomac,—and connected with subjects 


more interesting to science, as well as commerce. We shall look for it with 
impatience. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 


LAY THEOLOGICAL WRITERS. 


[ Our friend will, we trust, excuse us for transferring the following extract 
trom his letter, to our pages. It relates to a very interesting and important 
subject; and we hope its suggestions may have the good influence, both on 
the writer and on all our lay readers, of putting them in remembrance, that 
they stir up the gift that is in them. | 


.* * * * T wish that laymen would not only make the scriptures 
the subject of that careful study which belongs tothe charter of their hopes, 
but that, from time to time, they would publish the results of their studies to 
the world. A clergyman and a layman read, write, and think, under very 
different social influences. They occupy points of view widely apart, and 
one is likely to see truths, and to detect errors, which the other, unless his 
attention had been thus directed to them, would never have observed. With 
the clergyman, there may be more theological learning; but with laymen, 
often, a more just judgment of its utility and practical applications. There 
is, also, a great difference in the circumstances under which they form their 
theological views. Students, with unripe minds, enter a theological school ; 
they eome under the immediate and daily influence of able teachers; text 
books of authority are put into their hands; and they are identified, before 
they can have opinions of their own, with acreed and asect. Is it surprising 
that their minds should come out of such a process, asif they had been cast 
in a Chinese mould, and that, when you have heard the leading views of one 
from such a school, you have heard the views of all? Is it not to be expected, 
under such influences, that, while they remember much, they will think lit. 
tle? A layman is less identified with creeds and parties; his mind is not un- 
der perpetual supervision; when he reads, he reads not so much to learn what 
others think, as to think for himself. He may not have a tithe of the profes- 
sional man’s learning, but his mind is less fettered ; and whether he think well 
or ill, his views are more likely to be his own, and new and original. 

I would not say a word against theological schools, or a systematic theolog- 
ical education. I believe that such schools, presided over by learned and 
able men, are the chief safeguards, under Providence, against fanatacism and 
delusion. I speak only of an imperfection, such as attends every thing hu- 
man. And then, evil tendencies will do little harm, when laymen shall give 
that study to the scriptures, which it is their duty to give. 

We have need of seeing religious truth from every point of view. It con- 
cerns a layman as much as it does a clergyman; and I hope the time will 
come, when it will not be more unusual for well informed laymen to write on 
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topics connected with religion, than on any others connected with human 
welfare. They will throw into theological learning a large amount of new 
thought and illustration. We need only to look to England, to see the value 
of such writings from such men. Very many among the best known, and 
most valuable among English theological writings, are from the pens of the 
laity. Ineed only to refer to such names as Locke, Newton, Milton, Wilber 
force, Hannah More, or among those now living, to the unknown author of the 
History of Enthusiasm. ° ° ° ° 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER, WRITTEN AFTER THE 
DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


* ** And now permit me, my dear P——, to express to you a few 


thoughts, suggested by the late death of a dear friend, in whom we were both 
interested.—Death, my friend, is appalling to all hearts—but especially so, 
to the young, who are untried in life’s troubles and miseries—the morning 
sun of whose existence, gilds all the future with pure sunshine. 

It requires an uncommon strength of mind and character, to be able to 
meet that, with resignation and composure, which is to blot out forever the 
pleasant scene around, and cause all the bright happiness and joy, anticipat- 
ed for the future, to become a sealed book forever, to the senses. 

Yet we have seen one, my friend—young, beautiful—surrounded by every 
thing which could make life desirable—whose future was tinged with the 
light of joy-giving hope—and we have seen her meet death calmly. Witha 
full consciousness, that her days on earth were numbered and few, she has 
conversed on the subject of her departure, as composedly and happily, as 
though she were about to take an earthly journey, to pleasant scenes and 
places. 

There is something morally sublime in this triumph of the spirit over the 
world and death; and those who stood around the dying bed of our deceased 
friend, must have felt an elevation above the things of earth—must have felt 
the stirring of their immortality withinthem. 

The sins of our departed friend, seemed to form no part of her eharacter; 
but were stains upon her pure soul, which she hastened to wipe out as foreign 
and polluting. Each day her heart was laid open before her Maker, and its 
sins repented of, before slumber settled upon her eyelids. Of course, such 4 
heart was pure, and loved the pure, the beautiful, and the good—and of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

She had never thought much of Religion, as a separate and distinct thing, 
from the ordinary transactions of life—but she had found, and become imbu- 
ed, with the true spirit of practical religion, or she never could have met her 
trials as she did. She was in the constant exercise and practice of the bigh- 
est christian virtues: and when that last dread hour came—andshe was to bid 
adieu to all her friends, and close her eyes on the scenes of earth, forever—it 


was evident that the spirit of God was with her, sustaining her soul in the 
struggle. 
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The sweet smile which lingered on her face, after the spirit had taken its 
flight, was an earnest, that she had drank deep of that fountain of living wa- 
ters, of which, he who drinketh shall never thirst.—Can we doubt that such 
a spirit has joined the company of the just made perfect, though no creed had 
been signed, or public confession made of that faith, which shone out in all 
heractions? Heaven forbid! that the beginning of a belief, that these things 
were essential to her soul’s salvation, should obtrude itself upon my mind; for 
it would drive me into the cold and barren regions of scepticism. 

No!—those who stood around the dying bed of our friend, and saw the 
peaceful smile of joy which lighted her features, as the lamp of life was ex- 
tinguished,—feel an assurance, which nothing can shake, of the happy im- 
mortality of her soul. 

Death, in that hour, was robbed of his terrors—and we felt it was but the 
ushering in the spirit to a glorious and happy Eternity—the swallowing up 
of the mortal, in immortality. 

God grant, that all who witnessed that scene, may profit by the lesson 
taught;and may His Almighty arm sustain the bereaved in the trial which now 
overshadows them—and in all the trials and sufferings, to which he may call 
them here below—'till their race on earth is ran—and their souls shall wake 


in the land of the Blessed, to join the spirit of our friend, amid the joys of 


Heaven. U. T. B. 








INTELLIGENCE. 





Diep, in Philadelphia, on the 6th day of July, Joun Marsnatt, chief justice 
of the supreme court of the United States—in the 80th year of his age. 


Every man, when he dies, leaves his character, as a legacy to the public in 
which he lived and acted. This legacy is rich or poor, according to the ele- 
vation, or degredation, of the character which constitutes it, and according to 
the spirit in which itis received and improved. 

In this point of view, the venerable chief justice, has not only rendered 
inestimable benefits to his country, by the active service of his long life—but 
has left her the wealth which he has been, during that time, acquiring—a 
wealth which cannot be taken away—even a high and irreproachable character. 

In him, we have lost one of the great champions and apostles of the freedom 
of*mankind. He has, during his whole life, devoted himself, body and mind 
to the establishment, defence, and elucidation of the great principles of hu- 
man liberty, protected by law. Asa soldier in the army of the revolution, he 
poured out his blood in the establishment of his country’s freedom—as the 
statesman, he defended her rights in her councils—as a judge, he has been a 
constant fountain, from whence, in all time, “calm or convulsed,” has flowed 
the pure waters of truth and wisdom. 

For more than thirty years, he has ministered, as the great high priest, in 
the temples of his country’s justice—and most faithfully has he discharged 
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the duties of his office. His voice has ever been heard, calm and clear, above 
the din and tempest of party warfare and prejudice, giving forth the oracles 
of truth, in unbending and uncompromising integrity. The best tribute to 
the memory of such a man, and one which he would delight most to receive, 
is, an imitation of hisexample. This example affords another memorable in- 
ince, that the highest and strongest powers of intellect, may be made clear- 


Sia 


erand stronger, by moral purity and elevation. 

The estimation in which he is held, in this country, by all parties and class- 
es, isa strong evidence of the moral power of integrity and excellence; and 
the fact, that he is so estimated, argues much, in favor of the principles and 
the purity of that people, who have thus come forth, and with one voice paid 
the tribute of respect to the virtues which were exhibited in the life and 
character of Joun Marsua., the hero, the statesman, and the sage. v, 


Diep, on the 16th day of May, 1835, at her residence in Dublin, Mrs. Feu- 
cra HEMANS. 

A bright star in the poetical heavens, hassunk toitsrest. We have gazed 

pon its mild and gentle radience, as it shed its melancholy light upon the 

hearts of men; and have felt the stirring influences of its pure and lofty 
spirit. As we gazed, it faded from the clear heavens, before the light of the 
perfect day on high, and we could not help feeling how calm had been its 
course, and how peaceful its going out from amid the bright stars around it. 
” There is a solemn earnestness in the writings of Mrs. Hemans, which seems 
like the outporings of a bereaved spirit, and a shade of melancholy is thrown 
across her most beautiful, and even her most lively, pieces. Although it is 
said she had powers of wit and humor, yet her mind seems to have been too 
strongly impressed with the serious in beauty, and in truth, ever to give way 
to lightness. Asa soul, when filled with some strongly engrossing topic, 
amid all other occupation, is recurring constantly to that—so she, in all her 
writing, has tinged her thoughts with the melancholy, which seems to have 
been constantly springing up inher heart. This has exposed her to the charge 
of monotony; but to us, there is acharm even in this. There are times, in 
the pilgrimage of every soul, in this world of trial, when the tones of the 
harp of the beautiful poetess minister peace, as their solemn sounds break 
upon the ear—when they are sweet, as the sound of the waters to the thirsty 
wayfaring man. 

Have not all felt this? And must not all, who have felt the power of the 
spell, agree with us, that she held a charmed lyre? And the voice of that 
music is hushed, forever! No more shall its sweet strains settle upon the 
soul disturbed, like oil upon the troubled waters—Peace to her memory !—She 
needs no eulogium from us; the voice of mankind accords it to her. She 
needs no monumental epitaph, for her’s is engraved upon the human heart; 
and never shall her name cease to be revered, or her praises uttered,while there 


isa heart to feel, and a voice to commend, the pure, the elevated, and the good. 
v. 











